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COE'S FOURTH READER 

THE FLAG GOES BY 
vic'to ry rev'er end jus'tice 

Hats off! 

Along the street 
there comes 

A blare of bugles, 
aruffleof drums, 

A flash of color be- 
neath the sky: 
Hats off ! 

The flag is pasaing 
by! 

Blue and crimson 
and white it 



Over the ateel- 
tipped, ordered 
lines. 
Hats off! 
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The colors before us fly ; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 

Sea fights and land fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the State : 
Weary marches and sinking ships ; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips ; 

Days of plenty and years of peace ; 
March of a strong land's swift increase ; 
Equal justice, right, and law, 
Stately honor and reverend awe ; 

Sign of a nation, great and strong, , 
To ward her people from foreign wrong : 
Pride and glory and honor, — all 
Live in the colors to stand or fall. 

Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums ; 
And loyal hearts are beating high : 

Hats off! 
The flag is passing by ! 

— Henry Holcomb Bennett. 
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HUGH JOHN AND THE SCOTS GREYS 

gird in vis'i ble regl ment 

glo'ri fied as ton'ish ing u'ni form 

On this great day of which I am telling, Hugh 
John had been digging all the morning in the sand 
hole. He had on his red coat, which was his pride. 
Suddenly there came a sound which made the heart 
of Hugh John beat in his side. It was the sound 
of the drum. He had only time to dash for his 
cap, gird on his London sword-with-the-gold-hilt, 
and fly. 

As he ran down the avenue, the boy had a great 
struggle with himself. The children were playing 
" house " under the elm on the front lawn. He could 
not bear that they should miss seeing the soldiers ; 
but then, if he went back, the troops might be past 
before he -could reach the gate. 

"I must see the soldiers! I must!" he cried. 
Then he turned toward the house and the elm. " I 
can't be so mean, though, as to go off without telling 
them," said he. 

And so he ran with all his might back to the elm 
with a warning cry to the children. Then, with legs 
almost as invisible as the spokes of a bicycle, so 
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quickly did they pass each other, Hugh John fairly 
flung himself toward the White Gate. 

The first who cauie were soldiers in dark uniform. 
No one cast a glance at Hugh John, standing with 
his drawn sword, giving the salute as each company 
passed. Not that Hugh John cared or even knew 
that they did not see him. Then came redcoats and 
one or two brass bands. Hugh John saluted them 
all. 

No one paid the least attention to him. He did 
not expect any one to notice him — a small, dusty 
boy, with a sword too big for him. Why should 
these glorious creatures notice him ? Then came 
more soldiers, and yet more and more. Would they 
never end? And ever the sword of Hugh John 
flashed to the salute, and his small arm grew weary 
as it rose and fell. 

Then happened the most astonishing thing in the 
world. For there came a new sound — ^^the sound 
of cavalry hoofs. A bugle rang out. Hugh John 
watched the white dust rise. Perhaps — who knows? 
— this was his reward for not being mean. For the 
noble gray horses came trampling along, and Hugh 
John grew pale at the sight of them. He had seen 
soldiers before, but never any like these. 
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On they came, a fine young fellow leading them, 
sitting carelessly on the noblest horse of all. He sat 
erect, leading " the finest troop in the finest regiment 
in the world." He saw the dusty, small boy in the 



red coat, under the elm tree. He saw his pale face, 
his flashing eye, his soldierly bearing. Hugh John 
had never seen anything so glorious as these soldiers. 
He could scarce command himself to salute. But 
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though his underlip trembled, the hand which held 
the sword was steady as he went through the beauti- 
ful movements of the military salute. 

The young oflScer smiled. His own hand moved 
to the response. The boy's heart stood still. Could 
this thing be ? A real soldier had saluted him ! 

But there was something more wonderful yet to 
come. The young officer will never do a prettier 
action than he did that day, when the small, dusty 
boy stood under the elm tree at the end of the avenue. 
This is what he did. First he turned about in his 
saddle : '* Attention, men ! draw swords ! " he cried ; 
and his voice rang like a trumpet, so grand it was, 
at least so Hugh John thought. 

There came a glitter of steel as the swords flashed 
in the air. The horses tossed their heads at the 
sound ; the men gathered up their bridle reins in 
their left hands. " Eyes right, carry swords !" came 
the sharp command. And every blade glittered as 
it came to the salute. 

No fuller cup of joy was ever drunk by mortal. 
The tears were in Hugh John's eyes in the pride of 
this honor done to him. He was no longer a little, 
dusty boy. He stood there, glorified. " Eyes front, 
slope swords ! " rang the voice once more. The 
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troops passed by. Only the far drumbeat came back 
as he stood speechless. 

When his father rode np, on his way home, he 
asked the boy what he was doing there. Then a 
little clicking hitch came suddenly in Hugh's throat. 
He wanted to laugh, but somehow, instead, the tears 
ran down his cheeks. 

" I'm not hurt, father. I'm not crying. It was only 
that the Scots Greys saluted me. And I can't help 
it, father. But, I'm not crying. I'm not, indeed ! " 

Then the stem man gathered up the great soldier 
and set him across his saddle ; for Hugh John was 
alone, the children having long ago gone back with 
the nurse. And his father did not say anything, but 
let him sit in front with the famous sword in his 
hands which had brought about such wonderful things. 
And even thus rode our hero home. 

— S. R. Crockett. 

THE FLAG 

ca ress' tyr an ny un suHied 

Here comes The Flag ! 
Hail it ! 

Who dares to drag 
Or trail it ? 
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Give it hurrahs, — 
Three for the stars, 
Three for the bars. 
Uncover your head to it ! 
The soldiers vs^ho tread to it 
Shout at the sight of it, 
The justice and right of it, 
The unsullied white of it. 
The blue and red of it. 
And tyranny's dread of it ! 

Here comes The Flag ! 

Cheer it ! 

Valley and crag 

Shall hear it. 

Fathers shall bless it, 

Children caress it. 

All shall maintain it. 

No one shall stain it, 

Cheers for the sailors that fought on the 

wave for it. 
Cheers for the soldiers that always were 

brave for it ! 
Tears for the men that went down to the 

grave for it ! 
Here comes The Flag. — Authur Macy. 
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THE HARDY TIN SOLDIER 



tin'sel 


draught 


sylph 


at tractive 


bay'o net 


gnashed 


rep re sent' 


re mained' 


war'rior 


ac qiiaint'ance 


coun'te nance 


dan'ger ^ 



There were once five-and-twenty tin soldiers who 
were all brothers, for they had been made out of the 
same old tin spoon. They shouldered arms arid 
looked straight before them. They wore splendid 
red and blue uniforms. 

" Tin soldiers ! tin soldiers ! " cried a little boy. 
He clapped his hands with delight when the lid of the 
box in which they lay was taken off. They had been 
given him for a birthday present, and now he stood 
at the table to set them up. 

The soldiers were all exactly alike, except one, 
who had only one leg. He had been left till the last, 
and then there had not been enough of the melted 
tin to finish him. But he stood just as firmly on one 
leg as the others did on two. 

The table on which the tin soldiers stood was 
covered with playthings, but the most attractive one 
was a pretty little paper castle. Through the small 
windows the rooms could be seen. Before the castle 

COE^S FOURTH R. 2 
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was a piece o£ looking-glass which was to represent 
a clear lake. Waxen 
swans swam on this lake, 
and were mirrored in it. 

All this was very pretty, 
but the prettiest of all 
was a tiny little lady who 
stood at the open door of 
the castle. She, also, was 
made of paper, and she 
wore a dress of the thin- 
nest muslin, with a nar- 
row blue ribbon over her 
shoulders just like a scarf. 
In the middle of this was 
fixed a glittering tinsel 
rose, as large as her whole 
face. 

The little lady stretched 
out both her arms, for she 
was a dancer. Then she 
lifted one leg so high that 
the tin soldier could not 
see it at all, -and he 
thought that she, like himself, had only one leg. 
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" That is the wife for me," he thought. " Yet she 
is very grand. She lives in a castle, and I have only 
a box, and there are five-and-twenty of us in that. 
It is no place for her. However, I must try to make 
her acquaintance." 

Then he lay down at full length behind a snuffbox 
which was on the table. There he could easily watch 
the little dainty lady, who continued to stand on one 
leg without losing her balance. 

When evening came, all the other tin soldiers were 
put into their box, and the people in the house went 
to bed. Now the toys began to play at " visiting," 
and at " war," and at "giving balls." The tin soldiers 
rattled in their box ; they wanted to get out and join 
the fun, but they could not lift the lid. The nut- 
crackers played at leapfrog, and the pencil jumped 
about the table. There was so much noise that the 
canary woke up and began to speak, and in poetry, 
too. 

Only the tin soldier and the dancer remained in 
their places. She stood on the tip of one toe, with 
her arms stretched out, as firmly as he did on his one 
leg. He never took his eyes from her, even for a 
moment. 

The clock struck twelve — and bounce ! — the lid 
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flew off the snuffbox. Up jumped a little black 
goblin, for the snuffbox held no snuff. It was merely 
a toy puzzle. 

" Tin Soldier ! " said the goblin, " don't stare at 
things that don't concern you." 

But the tin soldier pretended not to hear. 

" Just you wait till to-morrow ! " said the goblin. 

When the children came in the next morning, they 
placed the tin soldier in the window. Now, whether 
it was the goblin that did it, or the draught, at all 
events the window flew open, and out fell the tin 
soldier, heels over head, from the third story, into 
the street beneath. It was a terrible fall, for 
he came head downwards. His helmet and his 
bayonet stuck in the flagstones, and his one leg up 
in the air. 

The servant maid and the little boy went down- 
stairs directly to look for him ; but, although once 
they nearly trod upon him, they did not see him. If 
he had called out, " Here I am ! " it would have been 
all .right. He was too proud, however, to cry out for 
help while he wore a uniform. 

Presently it began to rain, and the drops fell faster 
and faster, till there was a heavy shower. When it 
was over, two boys happened to pass by. One of 
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them said, '' Look, there is a tin soldier ! He ought 
to have a boat to sail in." 

They made a boat out of a newspaper and put the 
tin soldier in it. He sailed down the gutter, and the 
two. boys ran beside him and clapped their hands. 
Good gracious ! how the waves rose in that gutter, 
and how fast the stream ran ! But then it had been 
a heavy rain. 

The paper boat rocked up and down, and turned 
itself round, sometimes so quickly that the tin soldier 
trembled; yet he remained firm. His countenance 
did not change; he looked straight before him, and 
shouldered his musket. Suddenly the boat shot into 
a long drain, and it became as dark as the tin sol- 
dier's box. 

'^ Where am I going now ? " he thought. ^^ Yes, 
yes, this is the goblin's fault. Ah ! if the little lady 
only sat here with me in the boat, it might be twice 
as dark for all that I should care." 

Suddenly there appeared a great water rat, which 
lived in the drain. 

"Have you a passport?" said the rat. "Give me 
your passport." 

But the tin soldier kept silence, and held his mus- 
ket tighter than ever. 
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The boat went on, but the rat followed it. Ha ! 
how he gnashed his teeth, and called out to the bits 
of straw and wood, " Stop him ! stop him ! he hasn't 
paid toll — he hasn't shown his passport ! " 

But the stream rushed on stronger and stronger. 
The tin soldier could see the bright daylight where 
the arch ended ; but he heard a roaring noise, which 
might well frighten the bravest man. Only think — 
just where the tunnel ended, the drain ran into a 
great canal. For him that was as dangerous as for 
us to be carried over a great waterfall. 

He was too close to it to stop. The boat rushed 
on, and the poor tin soldier could only hold himself 
as stiffly as possible to show that he was not afraid. 
The boat whisked round three or four times, and then 
filled- with water to the very edge. Nothing could 
save it from sinking. 

He now stood up to his neck in water, while deeper 
and deeper sank the boat. The paper became soft 
and loose with the wet. At last the water closed 
over the soldier's head. 5e thought of the pretty 
little dancer whom he should never see again, and 
the words of the song sounded in his ears — 

" Farewell, warrior, ever brave, 
Drifting onward to thy grave. *' 
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Then the paper boat fell to pieces, and the soldier 
dropped out. At that moment he was snapped up 
by a great fish. 

Oh, how dark it was inside that fish ! a great deal 
darker than in the drain, and narrower, too. The 
tin soldier remained firm and lay at full length, shoul- 
dering his musket. 

The fish swam to and fro, making the most fearful 
movements, but at last he became quite still. After 
a while, a flash of lightning seemed to pass through 
him. Then the daylight appeared, and a voice cried 
out, " I declare, here is the tin soldier ! *' 

The fish had been caught, taken to the market, 
and sold to the cook. She had taken him into the 
kitchen and cut him open with a large knife. 

The cook picked up the soldier between her finger 
and thumb, and carried him into another room, where 
the people were all anxious to see this wonderful sol- 
dier who had traveled about inside a fish. Still the 
tin soldier was not at all proud. 

They placed him on the table, and — how many 
curious things do happen in the world — there he 
was in the very same room from the window of 
which he had fallen. There were the same children, 
the same playthings standing on the table, and the 
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fine castle with the pretty little dancer at the door. 

m 

She still balanced herself on one leg and held up the 
other : she was as firm as himself. It touched the 
tin soldier so much to see her that he almost wept 
tin tears, but he kept them back. He looked at her, 
but they said nothing to each other. 

Presently one of the little boys took the tin soldier 
and threw him into the stove. He had no reason 
for doing this. It must have been the fault of the 
goblin who lived in the snuffbox. 

The flames lighted up the tin soldier as he stood. 
The heat was very terrible, but whether it came from 
the real fire, or from the fire of love, he could not tell. 
The bright colors of his uniform were faded, but 
whether they had been washed off during his journey, 
or from the effects of his sorrow, wlio could say? 
He looked at the little lady and she looked at him. 
He felt himself melting away, but he still remained 
firm with the gun on his shoulder. 

Suddenly the door of the room flew open, and the 
draught of air caught up the little dancer. She flew 
like a sylph right into the stove to the tin soldier, 
flashed in a flame, and was gone. 

The tin soldier melted down into a lump, and when 
the servant took the ashes out next day, she found 
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him in the shape of a little tin heart. Of the little 
dancer nothing remained but the tinsel rose, which 
was burned as black as a coal. 

— Hans Christian Andersen. 

THE STORY OF FIDO^ 

garioped de pos'it sav'age ly 

in tend'ed dis mount'ed re cov'ered 

f u ri ous ly scam'pered cheer'f ul 

Fido's master had to go a long journey across the 
country to a certain town, and he was carrying with 
him a large bag of gold to deposit at the bank there. 
This bag he carried on his saddle, for he was riding, 
as in those days there were no trains. 

Fido scampered cheerfully along at the horse's 
heels. Every now and then the man would call out 
to her, and Fido would wag her tail and bark back 
an answer. 

The sun was hot and the road dusty, and poor 

4 

Fido's little legs grew more and more tired. At 
last they came to a cool, shady wood, and the master 
stopped, dismounted, and tied his horse to a tree. 

^ Copyi'iglit, 1896, by Longmans, Green, and Company. Reprinted 
by permission of Longmans, Green, and Company. 
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Then he took his heavy saddlebags from the 
saddle. He laid them down very carefully, and 
pointing to them, said to Fido, " Watch them.'' 
Then he drew his cloak about him, lay down with 
his head on the bags, and was soon fast asleep. 

Little Fido curled herself up close to her master's 
head, with her nose over one end of the bags, and 
went to sleep, too. But she did not sleep very 
soundly, for her master had told her to watch. 
Every few moments she would open her eyes and 
prick up her ears, in case any one were coming. 

Her master was tired and slept soundly and long — 
much longer than he intended. At last he was 
awakened by Fido's licking his face. The dog saw 
that the sun was nearly setting, and knew that it 
was time for her master to go on his journey. 

The man patted Fido and then jumped up, much 
troubled to find he had slept so long. He snatched 
up his cloak, and threw it over his horse, untied the 
bridle, sprang into the saddle, and, calling Fido, 
started oif in great haste. But Fido did not seem 
ready to follow him. 

She ran after the horse and bit his heels, and then 
ran back again to the woods, all the time barking 
furiously. This she did several times, but her master 
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had no time to heed her. He galloped away, think- 
ing she would follow him. 

At last the little dog sat down by the roadside, 
and looked sorrowfully after her master, until he had 
turned a bend in the road. When he was no longer 
in sight, she sprang up with a wild bark, and ran 
after him again. She overtook him just as he 
stopped to water his horse at a brook that flowed 
across the road. She stood beside the brook and 
barked so savagely that her master rode back and 
called her to him ; but instead of coming she darted 
off down the road, still barking. 

Her master did not know what to think, and began 
to fear that his dog was going mad. Mad dogs are 
afraid of water, and act in a strange way when they 
see it. While the man was thinking of this, Fido 
came running back again, and dashed at him furiously. 
She leapt at the legs of his horse, and even jumped 
np and bit the toe of her master's boot. Then she 
ran down the road again, barking with all her. 
might. 

Her master was now sure that she was mad and, 
taking out his pistol, he shot her. He rode away 
quickly, for he loved her dearly and could not bear 
to see her die. 
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He had not ridden very far when he stopped 
suddenly. He felt under his coat for the saddlebags. 
They were not there ! 

Could he have dropped them, or had he left them 
behind in the wood where he had rested ? He felt 
sure they must be in the wood, for he could not re- 
member fastening them to his saddle. He turned his 
horse and rode back Again as fast as he could. 

When he came to the brook, he sighed and said, 
" Poor Fido," but though he looked about, he could 
see nothing of her. When he crossed the brook, he 
saw some drops of blood on the ground, and all along 
the road he still saw drops of blood. Tears came into 
his eyes, and he felt very sad and guilty, for now he 
understood why little Fido had acted so strangely. 
She knew that her master had left behind his precious 
bags of gold, and so she had tried to tell him in the 
only way she could. 

At last he reached the wood, and there, all safe, 
, were the bags of gold. Beside them, with her little 
nose lying over one end of them, lay the faithful 
Fido. 

You will be pleased to hear that Fido recovered 
from her wound and lived to a great age. 

— A. M. Alleyne. 
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LITTLE JANE'S TROUBLES 

self -re li'ant veTie mence hys ter'i cal 

vac il la'tion fas ci na'tion con vuVsion 

[Little Jane arid her sister are two little girls who " lived, 
loved, and played more than half a century ago." Their par- 
ents spared no pains to train them in ways of self-reliant and 
gracious womanhood.] 

Little Jane and I used to take turns in carrying 
our father's jug of hot water for shaving to his dress- 
ing room in the morning. This was a privilege of 
great honor in our eyes. It fell out one day that 
Little Jane forgot. Poor Little Jane ! " Little For- 
get/' our father called her, and her tender little heart 
was broken, never, never to be mended again. And 
so Little Jane made up her mind to die. 

She waited until the dining room was cleared and 
quiet, and then she ciu'led herself up in the window- 
seat with a pencil and paper in her hand. Before 
dying she was going to write a poem telling her sad 
tale, in order that our father's heart might also be 
broken. She wrote the first line of her poem, but 
could find no rhyme. However, it stated the case, 
and so she closed her little hands on it and shut her 
eyes. But, of course, she wasn't dead, and soon she 
had to cheer up and come alive again. 
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She had, at times, great trouble in making up her 
mind about little things. Our father, being a man of 
great decision, could ill brook this sort of hesitation 
or vacillation, and he set himself to cure her. 

" Little Jane/' he said, '^ will you go to drive this 
afternoon with your mother and me, or will you go 
out to play with your sister ? " 

'- Oh, father, I want so much to go to drive, but 
then, you see " — 

'^ Now, Little Jane " (taking out his watch), " I will 
give you three minutes to decide, and then, if your 
mind is not made up, I shall decide for you." 

" Oh, but, father ! just wait one minute before you 
begin, because I want to know where you are going 
to drive." 

*' Half a minute gone." 

" Oh, but, father, father ! do you think you will 
drive by the Blind Asylum, because you see " — 

" One minute gone." 

'^ Oh, dear me ! if you would just stop for a minute 
and let me find out what sister's going to do, 
because " — 

" Two minutes gone." 

" Oh, dear, dear, dear ! Sister, what do you think 
you'll do if I go to drive, because " — 
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'^ Three minutes up ! You'll stay at home with 
your sister." 

" Oh, father ! and I do believe you'll go to the 
Blind Asylum, after all ! " 

Among the friends who visited our parents there 
was a certain gentleman whom Little Jane and I 
hated with all the vehemence of our souls. He was 
a tall, slim man, who seemed running to arms and 
legs, and was little more than a straight line. He 
had a fashion of sniffing that had a gloomy fascination 
for us. We used to watch and wait for it, and then 
shrink when it came. I know now that he was not 
only harmless, but good and kind ; yet he knew but 
a single way of greeting children, and that was to 
tickle them. 

He would take one of us by the hand, and then, 
with a sickly smile he would chant : — 

" There v/as once a fox (sniff), and he had a hole, 
and he said, ' Is it here ? ' (a thrust in the ribs), 
' or is it here ? ' (a thrust in a fresh spot), ' or is it 
there?' " (a final agonizing thrust). 

By this time the victim was in a convulsion of 
hysterical laughter, which to him, I suppose, meant 
delight. But oh, the rebellion of our souls ! 

" Sister," said Little Jane to me after one of these 
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scenes, with her soft eyes ablaze, ^' sister, I have a 
plan." 

" Have you, Little Jane ? What is it ? " 
" Fm going to cure us of being ticklish. We're 
going to have grand tickling games before we get up 
in the morning, and we'll tickle each other until we 
don't mind it." 

Accordingly, the next morning we stripped the 
bed, and, kneeling opposite each other. Little Jane 
gave the word, " one, two, three, tickle." We flew 
at each other then in a wild, screaming, shrieking, 
hand-to-hand fight, until we rolled over panting, 
breathless ; then up and at it again. So determined 
were we to get the better of our hated foe, that we 
persevered in this scheme until we had entirely over- 
come all sensitiveness. I even went so far as to 
tickle the soles of my own feet until there was no 
feeling in them, for there was no knowing where the 
fox might not look for his hole, when once he was 
in earnest to find it. 

The tickling match recalls to me another of Little 
Jane's " plans." 

We had a little cousin who sometimes visited us 
with her mother, — little Katy and Aunt Elizabeth. 
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We were very fond of Katy. We thought her an un- 
commonly good child, yet she was always in disgrace 
and continually being whipped. Little Jane proposed 
one day that she should wliip Katy, beginning gently 
and increasing the weight of the blows, until she 
should be used to it, and not mind any more. Katy 
agreed somewhat reluctantly, and we went to work. 
She was laid across my knees, and little Jane, armed 
with a slipper, — Aunt Elizabeth's own weapon, — 
fell to (slap, slap, slap). 

" Do I hurt you, Katy ? " 

" No, not much." 

" I'll go a little harder, then" (slap, slap, slap). 

" Oh, that hurts ! don't go so hard." 

" Well, but you know (slap, slap, slap), if I don't 
go hard you won't get used to it (slap, slap, slap), 
and if you once get really used to it (slap, slap, slap), 
then it won't matter if Aunt Elizabeth whips you 
every day " (slap, slap, slap). 

'^ Isn't that enough, Little Jane ? " 

" Oh, no, not nearly enough ! Why (slap, slap, 
slap), I've got to whip you until you don't mind it 
at all" (slap, slap, slap). 

Katy, like me, believed in Little Jane, and the 
whipping went merrily on until it was agreed that she 
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was used to it. Then came a long day of suspense, 
waiting for Katy to be naughty. When the time 
came, Little Jane and I sat holding our breath, wait- 
ing for Katy's release. She came to us sighing and 

sobbing : " It hurt all the same. Little Jane." 

— M. E. 

ALEC YEATON'S SON 

Gloucester, August, 1720 

Glouces'ter stalVart de cree' wa'ter y 

The wind it wailed, the wind it moaned, 
And the whitecaps flecked the sea ; 

^' An' I would to God," the skipper groaned, 
" I had not my boy with me ! " 

Snug in the stern sheets, little John 

Laughed as the scud swept by ; 
But the skipper's sunburnt cheek grew wan 

As he watched the wicked sky. 

" Would he were at his mother's side ! " 

And the skipper's eyes were dim. 
" Good Lord in heaven, if ill betide. 

What would become of him ! 

" For me, my muscles are as steely 
For me, let hap what may; 
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I might make shift upon the keel 

Until the break o' day. 
" But he, he is so weak and small, 

So young, scarce learned to stand, - 
O pitying Father of us all, 

I trust him in thy hand ! 



•' For thou, who markest from on high 

A sparrow's fall, each one ! 
Surely, O Lord, thou'lt have an eye 

On Alec Yeatron's son ! " 
Then, helm hard port, right straight he sailed, 

Towards the headland light : 
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The wind it moaned, the wind it wailed, 
And black, black fell the night. 

Then burst a storm to make one quail 

Though housed from winds and waves, — 

They who could tell about that gale 
Musi rise from watery graves ! 

Sudden it came, as sudden went ; 

Ere half the night was sped. 
The winds were hushed, the waves were spent, 

And the stars shone overhead. 

Now, as the morning mist grew thin, 

The folk on Gloucester shore 
Saw a little figure floating in, 

Secure, on a broken oar ! 

Up rose the cry, " A wreck ! a wreck ! 

Pull, mates, and waste no breath ! " 
They knew it, though 'twas but a speck 

Upon the edge of death ! 

Long did they marvel in the town 

At God, his strange decree. 

That let the stalwart skipper drown 

And the* little child go free ! 

— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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PERSEVERANCE WINS 

re quest' cu'ri ous ly prac'ti cal 

re fu'sal re main'der re buk'ing ly 

ge og'ra phies pro pri'e tor en courtage ment 

Cin cin na'ti in quir'ing ly per se ver'ance 

About thirty years ago, I stepped into a bookstore 
in Cincinnati, in search of some books that I wanted. 
While there, a ragged little boy, not over twelve years 
of age, came in to ask whether they had "geographies" 
to sell. 

'• Plenty of them," was the salesman's reply. 

" How much do they cost ? " 

" One dollar, my lad." 

" I did not know that they were so dear." 

He turned to go out, and even opened the door, 
but closed it again and came back. " I have only 
sixty-two cents," said he ; " will you let me have the 
book, and wait awhile for the rest of the money ? " 

How eagerly the lad looked for an answer ; and 
how he seemed to shrink within his ragged clothes 
when the man refused his request ! The disappointed 
little fellow looked up at me with a poor attempt at 
a smile, and left the store. I followed and overtook 
him. 



" And what now ? " I asked. 

" 1 shall try another place, sir." 

" Shall I go, tqo, and see how you succeed ? " 

" Oh, yes, if you like," said he, in surprise. 



Four different stores I entered with him, and four 
times I saw the childish face cloud at a harsh refusal. 
'* Will you try again ?" I asked. 
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" Yes, sir ; I shall try them all, or I should not 
know whether I could get one." 

We entered the fifth store, and the little fellow 
walked up manfully and told the gentleman just what 
he wanted and how much money he had. 

" Do you want the book very much ? " asked the 
proprietor. 

^'Yes, sir, very much." 

^* Why do you want it so much ? " 

" To study, sir. I cannot go to school ; but, when 
I have time, I study at home. All the boys have ge- 
ographies, and they will be ahead of me if I do not 
get one. Besides, my father was a sailor, and I want 
to know something about the places that he used to 
go to." 

" Does he go to those places now ? " 

" He is dead," replied the boy, softly. Then he 
added, after a while, " I am going to be a sailor, too." 

" Are you, though ? " asked the gentleman, raising 
his eyebrows curiously. 

« Yes, sir : if I live." 

« Well, my lad, I'll tell you what I will do ; I will 
let you have a new geography, and you may pay 
the remainder of the money when you can ; or, I will 
let you have one that is not new for fifty cents." 
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^' Are the leaves all in it, and is it just like the 
others, only not new ? " 

" Yes, it is as good as the new ones." 

" It will do just as well, then ; and I shall have 
twelve cents left towards buying some other book. 
I am glad that they did not let me have one at any 
of the other places." 

The bookseller looked up inquiringly, and T told 
him what I had seen of the little fellow. He was 
much pleased J and, when he brought the book along, 
I saw a nice new pencil and some clean white paper 
in it. 

"A present, my lad, for your perseverance. Al- 
ways have courage like that, and you will make your 
mark," said the bookseller. 

" Thank you, sir ; you are very good." 

" What is your name ? " 

" William Hartley, sir." 

" Do you want any more books ? " I now asked, 
earnestly regarding the serious little face. 

" More than I can ever get," he replied, glancing at 
the volumes that filled the shelves. 

I gave him a bank note. " It will buy some for 
you," I said. 

Tears of joy came into his eyes. 



• 
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" May I buy what I want with it ? " 

" Yes, my lad ; whatever you want." 

" Then I will, buy a book for mother," said he. " I 
thank you very much, and some day I hope I can pay 
3'ou." 

He asked my name, and I gave it to him. Then I 
left him standing by the counter, so happy that I 
almost envied him. Many years passed before I saw 
him again. 

Last year I went to Europe on one of the finest 
vessels that ever plowed the waters of the Atlantic. 
We had pleasant weather the greater part of the voy- 
age ; but, toward the end, there came a terrible storm, 
and the ship would have sunk, with all on board, had 
it not been for the captain. 

Every mast was laid low, the rudder was almost 
useless, and a great leak was filling the vessel with 
water. The crew were strong and willing men, and 
the mates were practical seamen of the first class. 

But, after pumping for one whole night, with the 
water still gaining upon them, the sailors gave up in 
despair, and prepared to take to the boats, though 
they might have known that no small boat could 
live in such a wind and sea. 
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The captain, who had been below examining his 
charts, now came up. He saw how matters stood, 
and, with a voice that I heard distinctly above the 
roar of the tempest, he ordered every man to his post. 

It was surprising to see those men bow before his 
strong will, and hurry back to the pumps. The cap- 
tain then started below to look for the leak. As he 
passed me, I asked him whether there was any hope 
of saving the vessel. 

He looked at me, and then at the other passen- 
gers, and said, " Yes, sir ; so long as one inch of 
this deck remains above water, there is hope. When 
that fails, I shall abandon the vessel, not before, nor 
shall one of my crew. Everything shall be done to 
save the ship, and, if we fail, it will not be our fault. 
Bear a hand, every one of you, at the pumps." 

Thrice during the day did we despair ; but the 
captain's dauntless courage, perseverance, and power- 
ful will mastered every man on board, and we went 
to work again. " I will land you safe at the dock in 
Liverpool," said he, '' if you will be men." 

And he did land us safe, but the vessel sunk soon 
after she was moored to the dock. The captain 
stood on the deck of the sinking ship, receiving the 
thanks and the blessings of the passengers as they 
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hurried down the gang plank. I was the last to 
leave. As I passed, he grasped my hand, and said : 
" Judge Preston, do you not recognize me ? " 

I told him that I did not ; I was not aw^are that I 
had ever seen him before I stepped on board his ship. 

"Do you remember the boy who had so much 
difficulty in getting a geography, some thirty years 
ago, in Cincinnati ? He owes a debt of gratitude for 
your encouragement and kindness to him." 

"I remember him, very well, sir. His name was 
William Hartley." 

"I am he," said the captain. "God bless you!" 

"And may God bless you, too, Captain Hartley," I 
said. " The perseverance that, thirty years ago, se- 
cured you that geography, has to-day saved our lives." 

— Anonymous. 

THE ANGEL'S WHISPER 

a dom'ing Der'mot ca ress'ing 

A baby was sleeping ; 

Its mother was weeping ; 
For her husband was far on the wild raging sea ; 

And the tempest was swelling 

Round the fisherman's dwelling, 
And she cried, " Derinot, darling, oh, come back to me ! " 
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Her beads while she numbered, 

The baby still slumbered, 
And smiled in her face as she bended her knee. 

" Oh, blest be that warning, 

That sweet sleep adorning. 
For I know that the angels are whispering to thee ! 

" And while they are keeping 

Bright watch o'er thy sleeping. 
Oh, pray to them softly, my baby with me ! 

And say thou wouldst rather 

They'd watch o'er thy father. 
For I know that the angels are whispering to thee." 

The dawn of the morning 

Saw Dermot returning. 
And the wife wept with joy her babe's father to see : 

And closely caressing 

Her child with a blessing, 
Said, " I knew that the angels were whispering with 

thee." — Samuel Lover. 

THE DUTCH BOOR AND HIS HORSE 

When I was a small child and went to school, too 
young to read, I heard a thing read, of a horse, that 
made both my cheeks wet with hot tears. The man 
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who owned the horse Hved at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and was called a Dutch boor, which means 
that he was a poor man of Dutch blood who was 
born on the soil of that hot land, and tilled it with 
the plow and hoe. 

He was a kind man at heart, though rough in 
look and speech. He loved his mare, and she loved 
him, and was with him by day and near him by 
night. She was proud to have him on her back, and 
would dash through swamps, ponds, and fire, too, if 
he wished it. 

But a day came that proved the faith and love of 
her stout heart and the soul of the man. A great 
storm came down on the sea. The waves roared, 
and rose as high as the hills. Their white tops 
foamed with rage at the wdnds that smote them with 
all their might. 

Night drew near, and it was a scene to make one 
quake with fear. Right in the midst of all this rage 
and' roar of wind and sea, a great ship, with sails 
rent, and helm gone, came in sight. It rode on the 
high, white waves, straight on to a reef of rocks, too 
far from the shore to be reached with a rope. 

The ship was full of young and old, whose cries 
for help could be heard, loud as was the voice of the 



storm. Their boats were gone like the shells of eggs. 
There was no wood with which to build a raft. The 
waves leaped on the ship like great white wolves 
bent on their prey. How could one soul of them all 
be saved ? 



The men on shore could but look on the sad sight. 
They could give no help. They had no boat nor raft, 
and their hearts were sick within them. 

Then tlie Dutch boor was seen to draw near at 
full .speed on his horse, Down he canic to the beach, 
nor did he .stop there one breath of time. 
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He spoke a word to her which she knew, and with 
no touch of whip or spur she dashed in, and, with a 
rope tied to her tail, swam the sea to the ship's side. 
She wheeled, and stamped her way on the white 
surge with a row of men to the shore. There she 
stayed but for a breath. 

. At the soft word and touch she knew so well, 
she turned, and once more plowed through the surge 
to the ship, and brought back a load of young and 
old. Once more she stood on the beach, amidst 
tears of joy that fell from all eyes. She stood there 
weak, as wet with sweat as with the sea. The 
night fell down fast on the ship. There were still a 
few more left on it, and their cries for help came on 
the wind to the shore. 

The thoughts that tugged at the brave man's heart 
will not be known in this world. The cries from the 
ship pierced it through and through. He could not 
bear to hear them. He spoke a low, soft word to 
his horse ; he put his hand to her neck, and seemed 
to ask her if she could do it. She turned her head 
to him with a look that meant, '^ If you wish it, I 
will try." He did wish it, and she tried to the last 
pulse of her heart. 

She walked straight into the wild sea. All on 
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shore held their breath at the sight. She was weak, 
but brave. Now and then the white surge buried her 
head ; tlien she rose and shook the brine out of her 
eyes. 

Foot by foot she neared the ship. Now the last 
man had caught the rope. Once more she turned 
her head to the beach. Shouts and prayers came 
from it to keep up her strength. 

The tug was for a life she loved more than her 
own. She broke her veins for it halfway between 
ship and shore. She could lift her feet no more ; her 
mane lay like black seaweed on the waves while she 
tried to catch one more breath ; then, with a groan, 
she went down with all the load she bore, and a wail 
went out from the land for the loss of a life that had 
saved from death nearly all of a ship's crew of men. 

Thus dared and died in the sea the brave Dutch 

boor and his horse. They were as friends, one in 

life, one in death ; and both might well have place 

and rank with the best lives and deaths we read of 

in books for young or old. 

— Elthu Bubritt. 
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WHAT THE OLD MAN DOES IS ALWAYS 

RIGHT 

stur'di ly bulged shriv'eled neck'er chief 

de ter'mined quan'ti ty sa'vor y ren'dered 

ob jec'tion pos'i tive ly pro pri'e tor dis turb'ance 

Once upon a time there lived an old couple — a 
peasant and his wife. Small as was their property, 
there was one article among it that they could do 
without — a horse, which made a living out of the 
grass it found by the side of the highroad. The old 
peasant rode into the town on this horse ; and often 
his neighbors borrowed it of him, and rendered the 
old couple some service in return for the loan of it. 
At last they thought it would be best to sell the 
horse, or exchange it for something that might be 
more useful to them. But what might this some- 
thing be ? 

"You'll know that best, old man," said the wife. 
" It is fair day to-day, so ride into town and get rid 
of the horse for money, or make a good exchange; 
whichever you do will be right to me. Ride off to 
the fan-." 

She fastened his neckerchief for him, for she 
could do that better than he could. Then she 
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brushed his hat round and round with the palm of 
her hand, and gave him a kiss. And he rode away 
upon the horse that was to be sold or to be bartered 
for something else. Yes, the old man knew what he 
was about. 

The sun shone hotly down, and not a cloud was to 
be seen in the sky. The road was very dusty, for 
many people, who were all bound for the fair, were 
driving, or riding, or walking upon it. There was no 
shelter anywhere from the sunbeams. 

Among the rest, a man was trudging along, and 
driving a cow to the fair. The cow was as beautiful 
a creature as any cow can be. 

" She gives good milk, I'm sure," said the peasant. 
" That would be a very good exchange — the cow 
for the horse." 

" Hullo, you there with the cow ! " he said, " I tell 
you what — I fancy a horse costs more than a cow, 
but I don't care for that ; a cow would be more use- 
ful to me. If you like, we'll exchange." 

" To be sure I will," said the man ; and they ex- 
changed accordingly. 

So that was settled, and the peasant might have 
turned back ; but as he had once made up his mind 
to go to the fair, he determined to proceed. 
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Leading the animal, he strode sturdily on ; and 
after a short time, he overtook a man who was driv- 
ing a sheep. It was a good fat sheep, with a fine 
fleece on its back. 

" I should like to have that fellow," said our 
peasant to himself. '^ He would find plenty of grass 
by our palings, and in the winter we could keep him 
in the room with us. Perhaps it would be more 
practical to have a sheep instead of a cow. Shall we 
exchange ? " 

The man with the sheep was quite ready, and the 
bargain was struck. So our peasant went on in the 
highroad with his sheep. 

Soon he overtook another man, who came into the 
road from a field, carrying a great goose under his 
arm. 

" That's a heavy thing you have there. It has 
plenty of feathers and plenty of fat, and would look 
well tied to a string and paddling in the water at our 
place. That would be something for my old woman ; 
she could make all kinds of profit out of it. How 
often she has said, ' If we only had a goose ! ' Now, 
perhaps she can have one ; and, if possible, it shall be 
hers. Shall we exchange ? I'll give you my sheep 
for your goose, and thank you into the bargain." 
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The other man had not the least objection. Ac- 
cordingly they exchanged, and our peasant became 
proprietor of the goose. 

By this time he was very near the town. The 
crowd on the highroad became greater and greater ; 
there was quite a crush of men and cattle. They 
walked in the road, and close by the palings. They 
even walked into the tollman's potato field, where his 
own fowl was strutting about with a string to its leg, 
lest it should take fright at the crowd, and stray 
away, and so be lost. This fowl had short tail 
feathers, and winked with both its eyes, and looked 
very cunning. " Cluck ! cluck ! " said the fowl. 

Directly our good man saw it, he thought, " That's 
the finest fowl I've ever seen in my life. Why, it*s 
finer than our parson's brood hen. On my word, 
I should like to have that fowl. A fowl can always 
find a grain or two, and can almost keep itself. I 
think it would be a good exchange if I could get that 
for my goose." 

" Shall we exchange ? " he asked the toll taker. 

" Exchange ! " repeated the man. " Well, that 
would not be a bad thing." 

And so they exchanged ; the toll taker kept the 
goose, and the peasant carried away the fowl. 
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Now, he had done a great deal of business on liis 
way to the fair, and he was hot and tired. He 
wanted something to eat, and drink ; and soon he 
was in front of the inn. He was just about to step 
in, when the hostler caiue out, and they met at the 
door. The hostler was carrying a sack. 

" What have you in that sack ? " asked the 
peasant. 

*' Rotten apples,'' answered the hostler; "a whole 
sack full of them, enough to feed the pigs with." 

" Why, that's terrible waste ! I should like to take 
them to my old woman at home. Last year the old 
tree by the turf hole only bore a single apple, and 
we kept it in the cupboard till it was quite spoiled. 
There she could see a quantity — a whole sackful. 
Yes, I shall be glad to show them to her." 

'" What will you give me for the sackful ? " said 
the hostler. 

" What will I give ? I will give my fowl in ex- 
change." 

And he gave the fowl accordingly, and received 
the apples, which he carried into the guest room. He 
leaned the sack carefully by the stove, and then went 
to the table. But the stove was hot. He had not 
thought of that. Many guests were present — horse- 
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dealers, ox-herds, and two Englishmen. The two 
Englishmen were so rich that their pockets bulged 
out with gold coins, and almost burst. 

Hiss-s-s! hiss-s-s! What was that by the stove? 
The apples were beginning to roast ! 

" What is that ? " 

" Why, do you know," said our peasant. 

And he told the whole story of the horse that he 
had changed for a cow, and all the rest of it, down to 
the apples. 

" Well, your old woman will give it to you well 
when you get home ! " said one of the two Englisli- 
men. " There will be a disturbance." 

"What? — give me what?" said the peasant. 
" She will kiss me, and say, ^ What the old man does 
is always right.' " 

'' Shall we wager?" said the Englishman. "We'll 
wager coined gold by the ton — a hundred pounds to 
the hundredweight ! " 

"x\ bushel will be enough," replied the peasant. 
" I can only set the bushel of apples against it ; and 
I'll throw myself and my old woman into the 
bargain — and I fancy that's piling up the measure." 

" Done — taken ! " 

And the bet was made. The host's carriage came 
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and the Englishmen got in, and the peasant got 
away they went, and soon they stopped before 



up, 

in ; away 

the peasant's hut. 

" Good evening, old woman 
" Good evening, old man." 
" I've made the exchange." 



" Yes, you understand what you're about," said the 
woman. 

And she embraced him, and paid no attention to 
the stranger guests, nor did she notice the sack. 

" I got a cow in exchange for the hor.se," said he. 

"Heaven be thanked !" said she. " What glorious 
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milk we shall now have, and butter and cheese on the 
table ! That was a most capital exchange ! " 

'^ Yes, but I changed the cow for a sheep." 

" Ah, that's better still ! *' cried the wife. " You 
always think of everything: we l^aVe just enough for 
a sheep. Ewe's milk and cheese, and woolen jackets 
and stockings; the cow cannot give these, and her 
hairs come off. How you think of everything ! " 

" But I gave away the sheep for a goose." 

" Then this year we shall really have roast goose 
to eat, my dear old man. You are always thinking 
of something to give me pleasure. How charming 
that is! We can let the goose walk about with a 
string to her leg, and she'll grow fatter still before 
we roast her." 

" But I gave away the goose for a fowl," said the 
man. 

" A fowl ? That was a good exchange ! " replied 
the woman. " The fowl will lay eggs and hatch 
them, and we shall have chickens. We shall have a 
whole poultry yard ! Oh, that's just what I was 
wishing for." 

"Yes, but I exchanged the fowl for a sack of 
shriveled apples." 

" What ! — I must positively kiss you for that," ex- 
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claimed the wife. *^ My dear, good husband ! Now 
I'll tell you something. Do you know, you had hardly 
left me this morning, before I began thinking how I 
could give you something very nice this evening. I 
thought it would be pancakes with savory herbs. 
I had eggs, and bacon, too ; but I wanted herbs. So 
I went over to the schoolmaster's, — they have herbs 
there, I know, — but the schoolmistress is a mean 
woman, though she looks sweet. I begged her to 
lend me a handful of herbs. ' Lend ! ' she answered 
me ; ' nothing at all grows in our garden, not even a 
shriveled apple. I could not lend you a shriveled 
apple, my dear woman.' But now I can lend her ten, 
or a whole sackful. That I'm very glad of ; that 
makes me laugh ! " And with that she gave him a 
sounding kiss. 

" I like that ! " exclaimed both the Englishmen 
together. "Always going downhill, and always 
merry ; that's worth the money." 

So they paid a hundredweight of gold to the peas- 
ant, who was not scolded, but kissed. 

I heard this story when I was a child ; and 
now you have heard it, too, and know that " What 
the old man does is always right." 

— Hans Christian Andersen. 
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THE DUEL' 

du'el em ploy'ing ex ag'ger ate 

The gingham dog and the calico cat 

Side by side on the table sat ; 

'Twas half-past twelve, and (what do you think!) 

Nor one nor t'other had slept a wink ! 

The old Dutch clock and the Chinese plate 

Appeared to know as sure as fate 

There was going to be a terrible spat. 

(I loasn't there: I simply state 

What was told to me by the Chinese plate !) 

The gingham dog went " bow-wow-wow ! " 

And the calico cat replied " mee-ow ! " 

The air was littered, an hour or so, 

With bits of gingham and calico, 

While the old Dutch clock in tlie chimney-place 

Up with its hands before its face, 

For it always dreaded a family row ! 

{Now mind: Fm only telling you 

What the old Dutch clock declares is true !) 

The Chinese plate looked very blue, 

> 

And wailed, " Oh, dear ! what shall we do ! " 

1 From " Love Songs of Childhood," copyright, 1894, by Eugene 
Field ; published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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But the gingham dog and the calico cat 

Wallowed this way and tumbled that. 

Employing every tooth and claw 

In the awf nllest way you ever saw — 

And, oh ! how the gingham and calico flew ! 

{Don't fancy I exaggerate ! 

I got my views from the Chinese plate !) 

Next morning where the two had sat 
They found no trace of the dog or cat ; 
And some folks think unto this day 
That the burglars stole the pair away ! 
But the truth about the cat and the pup 
Is this : They ate each other up ! 
Now what do you really think of that ? 
( The old Dutch clock it told me so. 
And that is how I came to knoio.) 

— Eugene Field. 

THE OYSTER PATTIES 

pat'ties cur'rant cus'tards a'pri cot 

pro posed' di rectly bar'ber ry de vour' 

I. ALFKED'S PARTY 

There was once a little boy whose friends gave 
him everything he cried for. If he did not get it 
directly, he cried louder and louder, till at last he got 
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it. By this means Alfred was not only very naughty 
but very unhappy. He was (trying from morning till 
night. He was in everybody's way, and nobody 
liked to be with him. 

Well, one day his mother thought she would niake 
him very happy indeed. She told him he should 



have a feast, and dine imder the great cedar tree 
that stood upon the lawn. His cousins should be in- 
vited to dipe with him, and he should have whatever 
he chose for his dinner. 

" What do you like best of all, ray dear boy ? " she 
asked. 
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Alfred tried to think of something that he had 
never heard of before. He remembered that one day 
he had heard a lady, who was dining with his father 
and mother, say that the oyster patties were the best 
she had ever eaten. Now Alfred had never tasted 
oyster patties, so he said he would have oyster pat- 
ties for dinner. 

'• Oyster patties, my dear boy ? You cannot have 
oyster patties at this time of the year ; there are no 
oysters to be had. Try, love, to think of something 
else." 

But naughty Alfred said : — 

" No, I can think of nothing else." 

So the cook was sent for. The cook proposed first 
a currant pie, and then a barberry pie. 

" No, no, no," said Alfred, shaking his head. 

"Or a strawberry tart, my sweet boy? or apricot 
jam?" said his mother. 

But Alfred said ; — 

"No, mother, no, I don't like strawberries. I 
don t like apricot jam. I want oysters." 

" But you cannot have oysters, my little master," 
said the cook. 

" But I will have oysters, and you shan't say that I 
can't have them — shall she, mother ? " 
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And he began to scream and to cry. 

"Do not cry, my sweet soul/* said his mother, 
" and we will see what we can do. Dry up your 
tears, my little man, and coine with me; and the 
cook, I daresay, will be able to get some oysters 
before dinner. It is a long time to dinner, you 
know, and I have some pretty toys for you upstairs." 

So she took the little crying boy by the hand and 
led him up to her room. She hoped Alfred would 
forget the oyster patties by the time dinner was 
ready. 

In the meantime she took all the pains she could 
to amuse and please him. As fast as he grew tired 
of one toy, she brought out another. 

Some hours later a servant opened the door and 
said that dinner was ready. 

'^ Come, my dear child ; you are tired of your toys, 
I see," said his mother, " so come to dinner, darling. 
It is all ready under the tree." 

So away they went. Under the dark, spreading 
branches of a fine old cedar tree, they saw the table 
covered with dishes and garnished with flowers. 
There were chickens, and ham, and tongue, and 
lobsters, besides tarts, and custards, and jellies, and 
cakes, and cream. 
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There was Alfred's high chair at the head of the 
table, and he was soon seated in it, as master of the 
feast. His mother sat by him, his cousins opposite 
to him, and his nurse stood on the other side. 

As soon as his cousins were helped to what they 
liked best, his mother said : — 

" What will you eat first, Alfred, my love? A 
wing of chicken ? " 

" No," said Alfred, pushing it away. 

" A slice of ham, darling ? '' said nurse*. 

" No/' said Alfred, in a louder tone. 

" A little bit of lobster, my dear ? " 

'' No, no," replied the naughty boy. 

"Well, what ivill you have, then?" said his mother. 

" I will have oyster patties," said he. 

"That is the only thing you cannot have, my 
love, you know; so do not think of it any more. 
Taste a bit of this pie. I am sure you wuU like 
it." 

" You said T should have oyster patties by dinner- 
time," said Alfred ; " and so I will have nothing 
else." 

" I am sorry you are such a naughty child," said 
his mother. "I thought you would have been so 
pleased with all these nice things to eat." 
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" They are not nice," said the child. He was now 
in such a passion that he took a piece of currant tart, 
and, squeezing up as much as his two little hands 
could hold, he threw it at his nurse. Her nice white 
apron was badly stained with the juice. 

Just at this moment his father came into the gar- 
den, and walked up to the table. 

"What is all this?" said he. "Alfred, you seem 
to be a very naughty boy indeed ; get down from 
your chair, sir, and beg your nurse's pardon." 

Alfred had hardly ever heard his father speak so 
before. He felt so frightened that he left off crying 
and did as he was bid. Then his father took him 
by the hand and led him away. 

His mother said she was sure he would now be 
a good boy and eat the currant tart ; but his father 
said : — 

" No, no, it is too late now ; he must come with 
me." 

So he led him away, without saying another word. 

II. WHO ATE ALFRED'S FEAST 

Alfred's father took him into the village. There 
they stopped at the door of a poor cottage. 
" May we come in ? " said his father. 
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" Oh, yes, and welcome," said a poor woman, who 
was standing, at a table with a saucepan in her 
hand. 

" What are you doing, my good woman ? '' 

"Only putting out the children's supper, your 
honor/' 

" And what have you got for their supper ? " 

" Only some potatoes, please you, sir ; but they be 
nicely boiled, and here come the hungry boys ! They 
are coming in from their work, and they will soon 
make an end of them, T warrant." 

As she said these words, in came John, and Wil- 
liam, and Thomas, all with rosy cheeks and smiling 
faces. They sat down and began to eat the potatoes 
very heartily. 

But Alfred's father said : — 

"Stop, my good boys; do not eat any more, but 
come with me." 

The boys started, but they left off eating and 
followed the gentleman. 

Alfred and his father walked on till they arrived 
once more under the cedar tree in the garden. There 
was the fine feast standing just as they had left it, 
for Alfred's mother hoped that Alfred would come 
back to it. 

cok's fourth r. — 5 
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" Now, boys/' said the gentleman, " you may all 
sit down to this table and eat whatevei: you like." 

John, William, and Thomas sat down as quickly 
as they could and began to devour the chickens and 
tarts, and all the good things, at a great rate. Alfred 
now began to be very hungry. When he was going 
to sit down, his father said : — 

" No, sir ; this feast is not for you. There is 
nothing here that you like to eat, you know ; so you 
will wait upon these boys who seem to find plenty to 
like." 

Alfred at this began to cry again, and said he 
wanted to go to his mother. His father, however, 
did not mind his crying, and said he should not go 
to his mother again till he was quite a good boy. 

" So now, sir, hand this bread to John. Now take 
this clean plate to Thomas. Now stand ready to 
carry this custard to William. There now, wait till 
they have all done." 

It was of no use to cry or scream ; he was obliged 
to do it all. 

When the boys had quite finished their supper, they 
went home, and Alfred was led bv his father into the 
house. Before he went to bed, a cup of milk and 
water and a piece of brown bread were put before him. 
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" That is your supper, Alfred," said his father. 

Alfred began to cry again and said he did not 
want such a supper as that. 

" Very well," said his father, " then go to bed with- 
out. It shall be saved for your breakfast." 

Alfred cried and screamed so loudly that he was 
sent to bed. When he was in bed, he thought his 
mother would come and bring him something nice. 
He lay awake a long while, but she did not come. 
Then he cried and cried, till at last he fell asleep. 

In the morning, when he woke, he was so hungry 
that he asked for his breakfast every minute. When 
he saw the maid bring in the brown bread he was 
very near crying again. However, he thought that, 
if he did, he should perhaps lose his breakfast as 
he had lost his supper. So he checked his tears, 
and ate a hearty meal. 

" Well," said his father, who came into the room 
just as he was eating the last bit of bread, " I am 
glad to see the little boy who could not yesterday 
find anything good enough for him at a feast, eating 
such simple fare as this so heartily. Come, Alfred, 
now you may come to your dear mother." 

And from that day Alfred was a better boy. 

— Anonymous. 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 
brawn'y sin'ewy threshing Par'a dise 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whate'er he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face, 

'For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night. 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge. 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 



(») The Village Blacksmllh. 
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They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the chm:ch, 

And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach. 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees its close ; 

Something attempted, something done. 
Has earned a night's repose. 
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Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought ! 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfkllow. 

THE STORY OF FLORINDA 

un ex pect'ed ly im me'di ate ly es pe' cial ly 

neigh'bor hood pro vi' sions crackling 

buf'fa loes moc'ca sin con di'tion 

bur'rowed con cern'ing at ten'tion 



Nathaniel Bowen came over from England with 
his family in the bark Jasper more than two hun- 
dred years ago. The country was covered with woods 
then. Indians, buffaloes, deer, wolves, and foxes had 
it pretty much to themselves. 

Mr. Bowen built a one-roomed hut in the clearing 
in the woods. Its walls and ceiling were made of 
logs ; there were square holes for windows, with 
wooden shutters inside. One of the windows had 
four small panes of glass brought from England ; the 
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others were covered with oiled paper. At one end of 
the room was a large stone chimney ; at the other 
a ladder ran up into the loft above. The hut was 
furnished with a bed, a great chest, a spinning wheel, 
a bench or two, and a few chairs. 

There was one house besides Mr. Bowen's in the 
valley, and only one, and that belonged to a man 
named Moore. It stood nearly an eighth of a mile 
away. 

Four miles off, at the Point, there were some dozen 
or twenty houses, a store, and a mill. There was no 
road to the Point ; there was only a blind pathway 
through the woods. Those woods reached hundreds 
and hundreds of miles. 

When Mr. Bowen had lived in this countrv a little 
more than a year, his wife died, leaving three children 
— Philip, not quite eleven years old ; Nathaniel, six ; 
and Polly, three. To take care of these children and 
to keep his house, he hired a young girl named 
Florinda Le Shore, who had come over from England 
as a servant in some family. This Florinda was born 
in France, but she had spent the greater part of her 
life in England. She was only fifteen years old — 
rather young to take care of a family. 

Florinda went to Mr. Bowen's house some time in 
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November. On the 29th of December, as Mr. Bowen 
and Mr. Moore were saddling their horses to go to 
the store for provisions, word came that they must 
set out immediately for a place about fifteen miles 
off, called Dermott's Crossing. They weiiB to consult 
with other settlers as to what should be done to de- 
fend themselves against the Indians ; for there were 
reports that in some neighborhoods the Indians were 
doing mischief. 

So the two men turned their horses' heads in the 
direction of Dermott's Crossing. / It was woods most 
of the way, but they knew the general direction of 
the bridle path and thought that they should be back 
by noon of the next day. 

Florinda baked corn meal into thin cakes, and put 
the cakes and some slices of bacon into the saddle- 
bags along with corn for the horse. The men were 
to return by way of the store to bring provisions. 

II 

Two days and two nights passed, and the men 
had neither come nor sent any message. By that 
time there was not much left to eat in either house. 

Florinda and the children slept both nights at Mrs. 
Moore's. Mr. Bowen had said it would be better for 
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them to sleep there. Mrs. Moore's house was much 
the safer of the two buildings. Its walls were of 
heavy timbers, and its doors were of oak studded 
with spikes. 

The Indians never attacked a strong house like 
that, especially if it were guarded by a white man 
with firearms. 

Mrs. Moore's brother was living with her — a 
young man named David Palmer, who could not 
walk then on account of having frozen his feet. 

On the second morning, Philip begged Florinda to 
let him take his hand sled and go to the .store to get 
some meal and some bacon for themselves and Mrs. 
Moore. Florinda felt loath to let him go. It was a 
long distance ; there was snow in the woods and no 
track. 

But Philip said he wasn't afraid ; the oldest boy 
ought to take care of the family. 

And at last Florinda said he might go. Indeed, 
there seemed no other way ; for, unless he did, they 
might all starve, especially if there should come on a 
heavy snowstorm. 

Mrs. Moore had him start from her house, because 
she wanted to be sure that he was well wrapped up. 
He left home in good spirits about nine o'clock in the 



i 
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morning on the thirty-first day of December, promis- 
ing to be back before evening. 

Florinda spent the day in spinning and in other 
work for the family. As soon as it began to grow 
dark, she barred the door and closed all the shutters 
but one. She left that open so that Philip might see 
the firelight shining through. 

The children began to cry because Philip was out 
all alone in the dark woods, and Florinda did every- 
thing she could to occupy their minds. 

Nathaniel told afterwards of her rolling up the 
cradle quilt into a baby for little Polly and pinning an 
apron on it ; and of her setting him letters to copy 
on the bellows with chalk. He said she tied a strip 
of cloth round his head to keep the hair out of his 
eyes when he bent over to make the letters. He re- 
membered her stopping her wheel very often to listen 
for Philip. 

At last little Polly fell asleep and was placed on 
the bed. Nathaniel laid his head on Florinda's lap 
and dropped asleep there, and slept until she got up 
to put more wood on the fire. It was then nearly 
twelve o'clock. He woke in a fright, and crying. He 
had been dreaming about wolves. 

After a while Nathaniel climbed up and looked 
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through a knot hole in the door and told Florinda 
that he saw a fire in the woods. 

Florinda said she thought not, that maybe it was 
the moon rising ; and kept on with her spinning. 

By and by he looked again, and said he did see a 
fire and some Indians sitting down by it. 

Florinda left her wheel then ; looked through the 
window, and said yes, it was so. 

She kept watch afterward, and saw them put out 
the fire and go away into the woods toward the 
Point. She told Nathaniel of this, and then held 
him in her arms and sung songs, low, in a language 
he could not understand. By this time the night was 
far spent. 

At the side of the hut, near the fireplace, there had 
been, in the summer, a hole or tunnel dug through to 
the outside under the logs. It was begun by a tame 
rabbit that belonged to Nathaniel. The rabbit had 
burrowed and got away. 

The children at play dug the hole deeper and 
wider, and it came quite handy in getting in fire- 
wood. This passage was about four feet deep. They 
called it the hack doorway. When winter came on, 
it was filled up with sand and moss. 

Florinda thought it well to be prepared for any- 
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thing which might happen ; and, therefore, she 
spent the latter pnrt of the night in taking the 
filling from the back doorway. The outer part 
was frozen hard and had to be thawed with hot 
water. 

When this was done, she took the workbag out 
of her clothes box and put into it Mr. Bowen's papers 
and the teaspoons. 

She said a great deal to Nathaniel about taking 
care of little Polly. She told him if any bad Indians 
came to the door, he must catch hold of her hand 
and run just as quickly as he could through the back 
doorway to Mrs. Moore's. 

While she was talking to Nathaniel in the way 
I have said, they heard a step outside. It was then 
a little after daybreak. Some one tapped at the 
door, and a strange voice said, " A friend ; open, 
quick ! " 

She opened the door and found a white man 
standing there. This white man told her that un- 
friendly Indians were prowling about to rob, to kill, 
and to burn dwelling houses, and that several were 
known to be in that very neighborhood. The man 
was a messenger sent to warn people. He could not 
stop a moment. 



As soon as the man had gone, Florinda double 
harred the door, raked ashes over the fire, put on her 
things and the children's things, and got ready to 
go with them over to Mrs. Moore's. She made up 
several bundles, gave 
one to each of the chil- 
dren, and took one 
herself. 

But before starting, 

she opened the shutter 

a crack and looked 

out; and there she saw 

two Indians coming 

towards the door. She 

flung down her bundle, 

snatched the children's 

away from them, hung 

the workbag round 

Nathaniel's neck, whispering to him: "Run, run! 

you'll have time ; I'll keep them out till you get 

away!" all the while pulling at the clothes chest. 

He heard the Indians yell, and saw Florinda 
brace herself against the door with her feet on the 
chest. 
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"Run, run!" she kept saying. "Take care of little 
Polly! don't let go of little Polly!" 

Nathaniel ran with little Polly; and on the way 
they met the young man, David Palmer, creeping 
along with his gun. He had heard the news and had 
come to tell Florinda to hurry away. JiLst at that 
moment he heard the yell of the Indians and the 
sound of their clubs beating in the door. 

He threw the gun down and went on just as fast 
as a man could in such a condition, and presently 
saw two Indians start from the house and run into 
the woods. He listened a moment and heard dogs 
barking ; then he crept round the corner of the house. 
The door had been cut away. 

Florinda lay across the chest, dead, as he thought ; 
and indeed she was almost gone. They had beaten 
her on the head with a hatchet or a club. One blow 
more, and Florinda would never have breathed again. 

David Palmer did everything he could to make her 
show signs of life. He was so intent upon this that 
he paid no attention to the barking of the dogs, and 
did not notice that it was growing louder and coming 
nearer every moment. 

Happening to glance toward the door, he saw a 
man on horseback riding very slowly toward the 
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house, leading another horse with his right hand, 
and with his left drawing something heavy on a sled. 
The man on horseback was Mr. Moore. He was 
leading Mr. Bowen's horse with his right hajid, and 
with the other he was dragging Mr. Bowen on 
Philip's hand sled. 

Coming home from Dermott's Crossing, Mr. Bowen 
was taken sick and had to travel at a very slow pace. 
When they had almost reached home, they found 
Philip's sled among the bushes. 

Philip himself had left the sled there. The day he 
went to the Point, he had to wait for corn to be 
ground, which made him late in starting home. He 
heard a good many reports concerning the Indians, 
and thought that, instead of keeping in his own 
tracks, it would be safer to take a roundabout course 
back. 

By doing this, he lost his way and wandered in the 
woods till almost twelve o'clock at night, when he 
carme out on a cleared place, where there were sev- 
eral log huts. The people in one of these let him 
come in and sleep on the floor, and they gave him 
a good meal of meat and potatoes. He set out again 
between four and five in the morning, guided by a 
row of stars that those people pointed out to him. 
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A little after daybreak, being then about a quarter 
of a mile from home, in a hiUy place, he thought he 
would leave his sled, as the load was so hard to draw, 
and run ahead to tell them about the Indians. So 
he pushed it under some bushes; and then, to mark 



the spot, he took one of his shoestrings and tied 
one of his mittens high up on the limb of a tree. 
Just as he came to the brook, he heard strange 
sounds, and climbed up into a hemlock tree, which 
overhung the brook, to hide and to look about. He 
lay along a branch listening, and presently saw 
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Nathaniel with the workbag around his neck, hurry- 
ing toward the brook, leading little Polly. 

Philip was just going to call out, when he caught 
sight of three Indians standing behind some trees on 
the other side watching the two children. Little 
Polly was afraid to step on the ice. Philip moved 
a little to see better, and by doing this lost sight of 
them a moment; and when he looked again, they 
were both gone. 

He heard a crackling sound in the bushes and 
caught sight of little Polly's blanket flying through 
the woods, and knew then that those Indians had 
carried off Nathaniel and little Polly, Without 
stopping to consider, he jumped down and followed 
on, thinking, as he afterwards said, to find out where 
they went, in order to tell his father. 

IV 

Philip, by one way or another, kept on the trail of 
those Indians the whole day. Once it was finding 
the stick that little Polly dropped ; once it was by 
coming across a butcher's knife the Indians had 
stolen from some house. He had wit enough to 
break a limb or gash a tree now and then, so as to 
find his way back ; also to take the bearings of the 
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hills. When the Indians halted to rest, he had a 
chance to rest, too. 

At last they stopped for the night in a sheltered 
valley where there were two or three wigwams. He 
watched them go into one of these, and then he could 
not think what to do next. The night was setting 
in bitter cold. The shoe he had taken the string 
from had come off in his running, and that foot was 
nearly frozen, and would have been quite frozen if he 
had not tied some moss to the bottom of it with his 
handkerchief. The hand that had no mitten was 
frozen. He had eaten nothing since morning, but a 
few boxberry plums and boxberry leaves. 

It was too late to think of finding his way home 
that night. He lay down on the snow ; and, as the 
Indians lifted the mats to pass in and out, he could 
see fires burning and smell meats cooking. 

Then he began to feel sleepy, and after that knew 
nothing more till he woke inside a wigwam, and 
found two Indian women rubbing him with snow. 
They afterward gave him plenty to eat. 

He did not see Nathaniel and little Polly; they 
were in another wigwam. 

There were two Indians squatting on the floor, one 
of them quite old. Pretty soon another came in ; 
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and Philip knew he was one of those who had carried 
off the children, because he had Florinda's workbag 
hanging around his neck. He thought, no doubt, 
from seeing it on Nathaniel's neck, that there was 
the place to Avear it. 

Philip suffered dreadful pain in his foot and hand, 
but shut his mouth tight for fear he might groan. 
He said afterward, when questioned about this part 
of his story, that he was not going to let them hear 
a white boy groan. 

Now, the elder of the two squaws in the wigwam 
felt inclined to save Philip. So next morning before 
light, when all the Indians had gone off hunting, she 
sent the other squaw out on some errand. Then she 
told Philip, in broken English and by signs, that he 
must run away that very morning. She bound up 
his foot; she gave him a moccasin to wear on it; 
she gave him a bag of pounded corn and a few strips 
of meat. 

Philip had found out that the Indians supposed 
him to be a captive escaped from another party. 
He thought it would be better not to mention Na- 
thaniel and little Polly, but to get home as quickly 
as he could and tell people where they were. 

When the young squaw came in, the old one set 
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her at work parching corn, with her back to the 
door. Then she made signs to Philip, and he crept 
out and ran. After running a few rods, he came 
unexpectedly upon a wigwam. There was a noise of 
some one pounding corn inside. When that stopped, 
he stopped, and when that went on, he went on, and 
so crept by. 

As soon as it began to grow light, he kept along 
without much trouble, partly by means of the signs 
on the trees. As he got farther on, there being 
fewer of these signs, Philip took the wrong course, 
very luckily, as it proved ; for by doing so he fell in 
with two men on horseback, and one of them carried 
him home. 

Philip described the place where the children were, 
and that very night a party was sent out which 
captured the Indians and brought back Nathaniel 
and Httle Polly. 

As for Florinda, she recovered, married, and often 

told this tale to her children and grandchildren. 

— Abby Morton Diaz. 
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THANKSGIVING ON A FARM 

PART I 
Preparations 

con gre ga'tion a maz'ing ly de scribed' 

proc la raa'tion ca reer'ing priv'i lege 

pro ceed'ed oc ca'sion al ly sat is fac'tion 

impres'sive re lending suf fi'cient ly 

The days grew colder, bleaker, shorter. Thanks- 
giving was coming, — was close at hand. 

Last Sunday, at the close of the morning service. 
Dr. Churchill had requested the congregation to be 
seated 'a few moments. Then he slowly unfolded the 
big proclamation sheet, and proceeded to read it in 
earnest, impressive tones. 

" It seemed just as if I could smell roast turkey 
when he read that," said Millie, on the way home 
from church. 

Monday afternoon every one went to work ironing, 
that the rest of the week might be devoted to cook- 
ing. Tuesday morning the kitchen was a busy place. 
Aaron was building a fire in the brick oven, only 
heated on great occasions. A pot, boiling on the 
stove, and sending out clouds of steam, contained 
pumpkin for pies. Millie had her sleeves rolled up. 
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and wore one of her mother's big aprons and an air 
of importance. She was beating eggs for the cake 
Aunt Olive was making. 

" Let me beat now," teased Teddy. 

" Boys can't cook," replied Millie, loftily. 

"Here's something for you to do, Teddy," said 
grandma. "You may pick over these raisins." 

Teddy's face brightened amazingly. Millie, whose 
arm began to ache, wished she had let Teddy beat 
eggs. 

"But you mustn't eat any," said grandma. 

"Why not?" asked Teddy, in some dismay. 

"Eaisins make children have fits. But I'll give 
you all a few," added grandma, relenting. 

" Come, Ralph," said Mrs. Kendall, " don't bother 
your Aimt Olive now. Come and chop this meat for 
my mince pies." 

Ralph went to plying the chopping knife briskly, 
occasionally helping himself to especially tempting 
pieces of meat. 

Every little while Aunt Olive looked into the oven 
to see how it was heating. A half cartload of wood 
was blazing inside, roaring up the chimney. The 
children peeped in almost with awe. 

After finishing the raisins Teddy dogged Aunt 
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Olive about, watching all her movements closely. 
By and by she went into the pantry and brought out 
three little scalloped tins which she began to butter. 

" Hooray ! " shouted Teddy, careering around the 
kitchen table, and kicking over a chair full of milk 
pans. " Aunt Olive's going to bake us all a little 
cake — a cake with raisins and citron in it! '' 

Thursday morning dawned cloudy, cold, and raw. 
Quite a thick coat of ice covered all the little puddles 
and holes filled with water. 

The brick oven was again heated, and Mrs. Kendall 
and Aunt Olive made the chicken pie and puddings. 

Aunt Olive was noted for her chicken pies. No 
one could make a crust quite so thick, puffy, flaky, 
melting, delicious as she. When done, it looked like 
a sort of temple. 

" There," said Aunt Olive, regarding her. great work 
with satisfaction. " Now, Millie, you may trim it." 

This was a much-prized privilege. Millie cut out 
leaves of dough with the cooky cutter, and arranged 
them on the top. The boys looked on with interest. 

" It's about time you were getting ready for meet- 
ing," said Mrs. Kendall. 

'- Why, we haven't got to go to meeting to-day, have 
we ? " asked Ralph, with a look of surprise and disgust. 
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^^Yes, certainly, your father and grandma are 
going, and you children must go to help fill up the 
pew. The service will be short, and I guess Aunt 
Olive and T shall get along quite as fast without your 
help." 

So to church the children all had to go. They 
had plenty of company, the rather slim congregation 
being mostly composed of fathers and children, with 
a sprinkling of old and young ladies. 

When the children came home from church, they 
all cried, as they entered the kitchen, — 

" Oh, how good it smells ! " 

Every time Aunt Olive or mother took down the 
oven door to look in at the dinner there came out 
delicious, hungryfying whiffs of turkey and chicken 
pie. The children began already to feel quite hollow 
with hunger, and dinner was not coming imtil two 
o'clock. Fortunately their attention was soon di- 
verted into another channel. 

"Here comes Uncle 'Bijah, Aimt Maria, and 
Will ! " cried Ralph from the window. 

Will is perhaps sufficiently described by saying he 
was what people call " a regular boy." His cousins 
were all very fond of him, and a fine powwow now 
arose over his arrival. Soon another wagon was heard 
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rattling over the frozen ground, and up drove what 
looked like a load of mummies, so rolled up was every 
one in shawls, hoods, veils, cloaks, and comforters. 

This was Uncle Joe and his family, who had driven 
ten miles this frosty morning. Besides Uncle Joe 
and Aunt Patty, there were Sam, Polly, OUie, and 
the baby. 

There was a great bustle and how-d'ye-doing, when 
every one was in the sitting room ; . it was, — 

" How glad I am you all could come ! Why, how 
well you look, mother ! Younger than any of your 
girls, now. How Ralph has grown! Here, Millie, 
take your aunt's things. You must be nearly frozen. 
Let me take that baby. Come to the fire, OUie," and 
so on. Every one talked at the same time, and no 
one heard what any one else said. 

PART II 
The Great Dinner and After 

fid'get ed es tablished tre men'dous 

subdued' strag'gled solem'nity 

ben e dic'tion chrys an'the mums sub sid'ed 

Every one had settled down in the sitting room, 
although the paper curtains were rolled up in the 



parlor, and a bright fire was blazing in the fireplace. 
It seemed so much more homelike in the sitting room. 



"Now," said Mrs. Kendall, "we're going to turn 
you all out. We want to set the table here, and you 
must all go into the parlor." 
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Half an hour later, they were all seated around the 
table. Mr. Kendall made a short prayer of thanks- 
giving to the Giver of so much happiness. The sun 
broke out from the clouds, streaming in through 
Aunt Olive's chrysanthemums in the south window, 
and just touching grandma's silver hair, as if in 
benediction. 

It was a sight worth seeing, to look around the long 
table, from grandma's wrinkled face, past the bowed 
heads of the strong men and women in life's prime, 
to the rosy faces of the children at the foot of the 
table. How hard it was for them to remember their 
manners, and not to wriggle and giggle. In fact, 
Teddy did giggle aloud, right in the midst of the 
blessing. His father ordered him away from the table. 

" Well, I couldn't help it," whined Teddy, rising 
to go. " Will tickled me right in the ribs." 

" Will, you may leave the table, too," said Uncle 
'Bijah. 

But grandma could not see her Teddy sent away 
from the table on Thanksgiving Day. 

'' Oh, let them stay," she said. " They'll be good 
boys. They don't mean any harm. It's Thanks- 
giving Day, too." 

So the boys were allowed to stay, and were for 
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some time quite subdued and solemn. But later they 
recovered their spirits, and diveHed themselves by 
kicking each other under the table and by stealing 
Ollie's wishbone and Millie's bread. 

What if the tables didn't quite match ? What if 
every one could see just where the tablecloths 
lapped ? Wasn't the turkey a bouncer, and wasn't. 
he beautifully browned, and who ever saw a puffier, 
more tempting-looking chicken pie ? 

After dinner the children felt quite dull, possibly 
from a too thorough course of turkey and chicken 
pie. They fidgeted about, not knowing what to do 
with themselves. 

" Who wants to run a race with me, down to the 
oak tree and back ? " said Uncle Joe. 

"I" and "I" and "I," shouted all the children, 
wide awake, at once. They liked Uncle Joe, he was 
always so jolly and full of fun. 

"Come on, then," said Uncle Joe. "I suppose 
you young folks think you can outrun an old fellow 
like me easy enough, but you'll have to do your best, 
now I can tell you." 

They formed in a line at the back door. 

Then Uncle Joe counted, — 

" One, two, three ! " 
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At the word "three," off they went, Uncle Joe 
striding ahead, followed by Ralph and Sam. Will, 
Teddy, Millie, and Polly straggled along behind, and 
fat little OUie brought up the rear. 

Ollie was such a round, roUy-poly, little body, she 
couldn't keep up, though she did her best. Pretty 
soon she caught her foot in a thick bunch of grass, 
and down she fell. 

"There goes Pudden," said Will, as he dashed 
along. 

" You shan't call her names, and you'll fall down 
yourself if you laugh at other people," shouted Millie, 
as she stopped to pick up poor Ollie. 

Sure enough, just then the bold and dashing Will 
stumbled over a tree root, and went his whole length 
on the ground. 

Teddy, close behind him, was going so fast he 
couldn't stop himself, so he tumbled right over Will. 
And Uncle Joe, turning his head to see what was the 
matter, slipped somehow, and down he went, too. 

No one could help laughing now. They all sat 
down on the ground and laughed. Ollie, with her 
tears still wet on her cheeks, laughed loudest of all. 
When they started again, Uncle Joe carried Ollie 
pickaback, and almost beat the boys then. 
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In the early twilight, every one, grown people, chil- 
dren, and all, sat in the parlor with no light but the 
dancing, flickering blaze of the open fire, and told 
stories. The children were well content to listen. 
It was so interesting to hear what father did " when 
he was a boy," or mother, " when she was a 
girl." 

As candles were being lighted, Roy, Lois, and Chet 
appeared, to spend the evening. Certain games were 
an established thing on these occasions. For in- 
stance, it would not have been Thanksgiving evening 
without a game of blindman's-buflE in the kitchen. 

There never was a better place than the Kendalls' 
kitchen for blindman's-buff. A circle of chairs was 
placed around the cooking stove, lest some blindman 
run into it, and Uncle Joe came out to join in the 
game. 

Lois was blinded first. Lois was not a catcher to 
be trifled with. She flew around, making frantic 
clutches here and there, just missing ever so many 
times. Meanwhile, the other children dodged about^ 
over the table, under the table, sometimes forced to 
their hands and knees. They had all sorts of hair- 
breadth escapes, which excited much tittering and 
giggling. 
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'^ There!" cried Lois, "I guess I've caught some- 
body now," as she penned some one in the corner. 

" All but ! " shouted Roy, as he contrived to 
dodge under her outstretched arms and escape. 

Finally, Lois cornered Uncle Joe in the pantry 

* 

passage. 

" I'm too big to dodge under," said Uncle Joe, ''so 
I shall have to give up, caught." 

Uncle Joe made a tremendous catcher. He seemed 
to be everywhere at once. His long arms went 
sweeping around him, before and behind at the 
same moment, so that it was ahnost hopeless to 
dodge them. 

"Let's play some sitting-down game now," pro- 
posed Millie, after Uncle Joe had caught Polly. " Let's 
play stagecoach." 

They all sat around in a circle, while Millie went 
round naming them, — "the black horse," "the 
white horse," "the wheels," "the thills," "the 
driver," "the whip," "the old lady passenger," 
" the old lady's bandbox," " the big dog," etc. 

"Now," said Millie, " I'll tell you a story. .When- 
ever I call your name, you must get up and whirl 
around. When I say Hhe stagecoach tipped over' 
everybody must change places with some one else, 
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and the one that doesn't get a seat will have to tell 
the next story." 

Millie stood in the center of the circle and told 
the story, while the rest listened intently. 

'' One pleasant day," commenced Millie, '' the 
Turner's Falls coach started for Greenfield. Just as 
it crossed the bridge, the driver (here Teddy rose 
and whirled round) snapped his whip (Sam whirled 
here), the black horse and the white horse (here 
Roy and Ralph pranced around in a fast-horse man- 
ner) both started to run away. The old lady (OUie 
whirled here) screamed and dropped her bandbox 
(here Uncle Joe whirled with great solemnity) right 
out of the window, on to the big dog's head (here 
it was Polly's turn to whirl), and the stagecoach 
tipped — " 

Here every one started from his chair and began 
to change. 

" Almost over," continued Millie, laughing as the 
rest subsided into their chairs again. 

"Well, after this, everything went on nicely 
for a while, when, going over a stone, the thills 
snapped (here Lois whirled), and the stagecoach 
tipped over." 

No one was expecting it this time, so there was a 

COE*8 FOURTH R. — 7 
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grand scrambling for chairs, and Chettie was left out 
in the cold. 

'' I can't tell a story/' said Chettie, looking half 
inclined to cry. 

Roy whispered something in his ear. Chettie 
laughed and stood up in the floor ready to begin, 
while every one listened to hear his story. 

"The stagecoach tipped over!" shouted Chettie. 
Then every one had to change again in a hurry. 

Mrs. Kendall then invited them into the sitting 
room to eat nuts and apples. And then it was time 
for the Whittakers to go home. 

"Let's all see them home," proposed Teddy; so 
the whole troop of children started out. 

The old long wagon stood in the yard. 

" Hop on, and we'll give you a ride," said Roy 
and Ralph. 

The children climbed in, and sat on the floor of 
the long wagon. Teddy, adorned with an old blue 
gingham sunbonnet he had found in the kitchen, sat 
up in front as driver. Ralph and Roy, with Sam be- 
hind to push, rattled their load along right merrily 
over the hard, frozen ground. And this last gay 
frolic ended the happy Thanksgiving. 

— Mary Prudence Wells Smith. 
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PICTURE BOOKS IN WINTERS 

Summer fading, winter comes — 
Frosty mornings, tingling thumbs, 
Window robins, winter rooks, 
And the picture storybooks. 

Water now is turned to stone 
Nurse and I can walk upon ; 
Still we find the flowing brooks 
In the picture storybooks. 

AU the pretty things put by, 
Wait upon the children's eye. 
Sheep and shepherds, trees and crooks 
In the picture storybooks. 

We may see how all things are. 
Seas and cities, near and far, 
And the flying fairies' looks. 
In the picture storybooks. 

How am I to sing your praise, 
Happy chimney-corner days, 
Sitting safe in nursery nooks, 
Reading picture storybooks ? 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 

1 From " Poems and Ballads," copyright, 1895, 1896, by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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THE THIRTEEN JEWELED LETTERS 

de ter'mined em'e raids un sel'fish ness 

jew'eled sap'phires gor'geous 

ex claimed' stuni'bled con'tra ry 

Once upon a time, a little girl lost her name, and 
no one could tell her where to find it. 

She asked every one she saw if he knew her name. 
Every one made this strange reply : that there was 
no telling what wonderful thing one might find, if 
one searched in the right way. 

Well, the little girl determined to search. " For," 
she said, " I may find a more beautiful name than I 
had before." 

So one day she started out with a basket of lun- 
cheon, saying that if she did not succeed she would 
never come back to her beautiful home, for she felt 
that she was disgraced. 

The first person she met was an old woman, walk- 
ing with a stick. 

" What have you in your basket ? " asked the old 
woman. 

" Luncheon," replied the little girl. 

" What is your name ? " asked the old woman. 
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" I don't know," answered the little girl. Then 
she burst out crying for shame. 

" Tut, tut ! " said the old woman. " Give me your 
basket of luncheon." 

The little girl gave it to her, and was happier than 
she had been since she lost her name. 

As she walked on through the woods she became 
very hungry. She turned back to see if the old 
woman had left a wee little crust ; but" all she found 
was the old woman's stick. 

The little girl cried then, for she used to get what 
she wanted by crying. But this time she did not 
get what she wanted ; and as there was no one to 
hear her, she stopped. Moreover, she thought, " My 
luncheon must have helped the old woman to walk 
without her stick," and that of course made her feel 
better. 

As she got up from where she was sitting, some- 
thing shining on the ground caught her eye. 

Now would you believe that she stooped down and 
picked up a letter '' N," formed of the reddest rubies 
you ever saw ? 

" Oh ! " she cried, jumping up and down, " I 
have found the first letter ! " And with that she 
started ofE on a brisk walk, forgetting that she was 
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hungry. All she remembered was that she had found 
this beautiful letter, which couldn't be other than one 
of the letters of the wonderful name. Soon she met 
a squirrel, who said, " Have you any nuts ? " 

*^ No,'' she replied ; " but I would give them to you 
if I had, because then I might find another letter of 
my beautiful name." 

" Indeed ! " said the squirrel, whisking his tail 
saucily, " you would never find another if that's why 
you would help me." 

She was about to cry again, but the squirrel 
whisked out of sight, and she walked on. 

" If the saucy little squirrel is telling the truth, I 
had best mind what he said." With that she fell 
to wondering whether the next letter would be 
of pearls, or of sapphires, or of what — when tlie 
squirrel jumped right out at her feet, and startled 
her so that she almost dropped the ruby " N." 

^' Giv^e me that pretty blue ribbon on your hair to 
line my nest with," he said. 

She gave it to him, and walked on, with her hair 
falling over her eyes. But she was happy, and 
thought only of how comfortable the squirrel's nest 
would be, lined with blue ribbon, — just as her own 
coat was so comfortably lined with blue silk. 
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She was thinking about that^ — not thinking at 
all about the letter, — when she almost stepped on 
a bright something at her feet ! And there was a 
letter " S," made of beautiful emeralds. 

^ Oh ! " she said, picking it- up. " But how can 
any name begin with ' NS ' ? " And she was ready 
to cry again. 

Then a funny thing happened! A little baby 
monkey came out of the woods and asked for her 
cloak. Though she couldn't see what a monkey 
wanted with a cloak, she took it off and gave it to 
him. Then she went on, feeling pretty chilly, I can 
tell you, for it was not yet summer. 

Soon the monkey came running after her with the 
cloak on. The cloak was so long that he stumbled 
over it at every other step. He was holding iip 
something in his hand, and shouting " Wait ! wait ! " 

She waited until he came up and handed her a 
letter " S " made of lovely, shining pearls. 

" Oh ! " she said, catching her breath. 

" It's yours," sai(J the monkey. 

" That was good of you," said the little girl, " to 
bring it all that distance, tripping over a long 
cloak." 

She was more puzzled than ever at having another 
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letter "S," for it seemed less likely than before 
that she would find a name beginDing with such 
queer letters. It could not be pretty, anyway, for it 
would have such a hissing sound after the " N." 



But the monkey scratched his nose and said, 
"Maybe those are not the first letters of the 
name." 

This made her happy. Thanking the monkey 
politely, she hurried on, for she was anxious to find 
the rest of the letters. Then she could go back to 
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her beautiful home, and show her dear mother that 
she had searched in the right way. 

Now I couldn't take time to tell you all the 
adventures this little girl had in the woods : how 
she gave away her shoes and stockings, and her 
pretty little baby ring, and her bonnet, and I don't 
know what all. But, best of all, she was happy, 
and when least expecting it, she kept finding let- 
ters made of all kinds of beautiful precious stones. 

It did seem to be a very long name, however. 
After she had found twelve letters, she began to 
wonder how sTie would know when she came to the 
end. She wondered, too, how she was going to 
spell it. And would you believe it, she came near 
missing the last letter. This was the way it hap- 
pened : — 

She saw a bent old man, much more queer looking 
than the old woman she had met first. He asked 
her to help him find his spectacles, because he 
couldn't see well without them. 

She didn't cry this time, for she was cured of that ; 
but she thought, '^ Oh, how shall I ever find the rest 
of my letters if I turn back ? " 

The old man, of course, didn't know about the 
letters. He only said : — 
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^' Oh ! deary me ! How am I ever going to find 
my specs if no one will help me?" 

That made the little girl feel bad, and she 
said : — 

"I will go back with you," thinking she was 
going in the wrong direction, even though she was 
trying to help some one. 

But this shows that we cannot always tell where 
we are going to find the things we need. We might 
as well do what is to be done, and the first thing we 
know we have what is best for us. 

It was this way with the little girl. 

She stooped to pick up something shining, saying, 
" Here are your specs ! " 

But it wasn't the specs at all! It was another 
letter " S," made of gorgeous diamonds, all shooting 
out beautiful rainbow colors. 

"Dear me! " said the little girl in astonishment. 

" Dearie me ! " exclaimed the old man. 

" But I can't spell such a big word ! " cried the 
little girl. 

"I'll spell it for you," said the little old man, lay- 
ing the letters in a row on the ground. 

" Why ! " he exclaimed, " that is what I have been 
looking for all these years;" and, never thinking of 
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specs, he spelled the word better than if he had had 
two pairs of eyes. 

^^ But for you I wouldn't have found it ! " he said 
to the little girl. 

" But for you I wouldn't have found it ! " said she 
to him. 

The little old man laughed. Then he suddenly 
stood up as straight as a sapling, saying, "Now I 
must make up for the years I have been without it." 
And he started off as briskly as any young man. 

The little girl gathered up the sparkling letters, 
and ran to meet a beautiful lady who was coming 
toward her. 

" Come home, dear little Marybelle," said the, lady, 
holding out her arms. " I see you have searched in 
the right way." 

" Oh, mamma ! " she cried, " these letters do not 
spell Marybelle ! " 

Her mother spelled them out, and they spelled 
" UNSELFISHNESS." 

You see that has four " S's " in it, but it isn't a 
hissing word at all. On the contrary, it is a beau- 
tiful word. 

— Jasmine Stone Van Dresseb. 
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THE OVERLAND-MAIL 
exiles sYoe dis patched' 

In the name of the Empress of India, make way, 
Lords of the Jungle wherever you roam, 

The woods are astir at the close of the day — 
We exiles are waiting for letters from Home — 

Let robber retreat ; let the tiger turn tail, 

In the name of the Empress, the Overland-Mail ! 

With a jingle of bells as the dusk gathers in, 

He turns to the footpath that leads up the hill — 

The bags on his back, and a cloth round his chin, 
And, tucked in his belt, the Post-Office bill ; — 

" Dispatched on this date, as received by the rail, 
Per runner, two bags of the Overland-Mail." 

Is the torrent in spate ? He must ford it or swim. 
Has the rain wrecked the road ? He must climb 
by the cliff. 
Does the tempest cry "Half? What are tempests to 
him ? 
The service admits not a " but " or an " if " ; 
While the breath's in his mouth, he must bear without 
fail, 
In the name of the Empress, the Overland-Mail. 
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From aloe to rose-oak, from rose-oak to fir, 
From level to upland, from upland to crest, 

From rice-field to rock-ridge, from rock-ridge to spur, 
Fly the soft-sandaled feet, strains the brawny brown 
chest. 

From rail to ravine — to the peak from the vale — 
Up, up through the night goes the Overland-Mail. 

There's a speck on the hillside, a dot on the road — 
A jingle of bells on the footpath below — 

There's a scuffle above in the monkey's abode — 
The world is awake, and the clouds are aglow — 

For the great Sun himself must attend to the trail; — 

In the name of the Empress, the Overland-Mail. 

— E.UDYARD Kipling. 
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A detachment of troops was marching along a 
valley, the cliffs overhanging which were crested by 
the enemy. A sergeant, with eleven men, chanced 
to become separated from the rest by taking the 
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wrong side of a ravine. The officer in command 
signaled to the party an order to return. They 
mistook the signal for a command to charge. The 
brave fellows answered with a cheer, and charged. 

At the summit of the steep mountain was a tri- 
angular platform. This was defended by a breast- 
work, behind which were seventy of the foe. 

On the English went, charging up one of those 
fearful paths, eleven against seventy. The contest 
could not long be doubtful with such odds. One 
after another they fell ; six upon the spot, the re- 
mainder hurled backwards ; but not until they had 
slain nearly twice their own number. 

When, a great chieftain of the hillsmen falls in 
battle, it is their custom to bind his wrist with 
thread. The thread may be either red or green, 
the red denoting the highest rank. 

According to custom, the hillsmen stripped the 
English and threw their bodies over the precipice. 
Wlien their comrades came, they found their corpses 
stark and gashed; but round both wrists of every 
British hero was twined the red thread! The hills- 
men had given their foes a higher honor than they 

had ever paid their own brave dead! 

— Adapted from F. W. Robertson. 
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Eleven men of England 

A breastwork charged in vain ; 

Eleven men of England 

Lie stripped, and gashed, and slain. 

Slain ; but of foes that guarded 

Their rock-built fortress well, 

Some twenty had been mastered, 

When the last soldier fell. 

The robber-chief mused deeply. 
Above those daring dead ; 
" Bring here," at length he shouted, 
" Bring quick, the battle-thread. 
Let Eblis blast forever 
Their souls, if Allah will^ 
But we must keep unbroken 
The old rules of the hill. 

" Still, when a chief dies bravely. 
We bind with green one wrist, — 
Green for the brave ; for heroes 
One crimson thread we twist. 
Say ye, gallant Hillsmen, 
For these whose life has fled. 
Which is the fitting color, 
The green one, or the red ? " 
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Once more the chief gazed keenly 

Down on those daring dead ; 

From his good sword their hearts' blood 

Crept to that crimson thread. 

Once more he cried : '' The judgment, 

Good friends, is wise and true ; 

But though the red be given, 

Have we not more to do ? 

" These were not stirred by anger, 
Nor yet by lust made bold ; 
Renown they thought above them. 
Nor did they look for gold. 
To them their leader's signal 
Was as the voice of God ; 
Unmoved, and uncomplaining, 
The path it showed, they trod. 

" As, without sound or struggle. 
The stars unhurrying march. 
Where Allah's finger guides them. 
Through yonder purple arch ; 
These Franks, sublimely silent, 
Without a quickened breath. 
Went, in the strength of duty. 
Straight to their goal of death. 
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" If I were now to ask you 
To name our bravest man, 
Ye all at once would answer, 
They called him Mehrab Khan. 
He sleeps among his fathers, 
Dear to our native land, 
With the bright mark he bled for 
Firm round his faithful hand. 

'* The songs they sing of Roostum 
Fill all the past with light ; 
If truth be in their music, 
He was a noble knight. 
But weie these heroes living, 
And strong for battle still. 
Would Mehrab Khan, or Roostum 
Have climbed, like these, the hill ? 

^' Enough," he shouted fiercely, 
" Doomed though they be to hell, 
Bind fast the crimson trophy 
Round both wrists — bind it well. 
Who knows but that great Allah 
May grudge such matchless men, 
With none so decked in heaven, 
To the fiends' flaming den ? " 

cok's fourth r. — 8 
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Then all those gallant robbers 

Shouted a stern Amen ! 

They raised the slaughtered sergeant, 

They raised his mangled ten. 

And when we found their bodies, 

Left bleaching in the wind, 

Around both wrists in glory 

That crimson thread was twined. 
— Adapted from Sir Francis Hastings Doyle. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MARTIN KLOVER 
con sist'ed un ex pect'ed ly be ha'vior 

Little Martin Klover was sent of an errand quite 
early in the morning, but he stopped to play by the 
way, and played half the forenoon. In the mean- 
while the whole family had decided on a picnic, and 
they could not wait for Martin. But Mrs. Klover 
left word with a neighbor which road he must take 
to follow them, and also where- he would find the 
clothes to wear. 

As it happened, however, Martin came home 
without being seen by the neighbor, and could not 
imagine what had become of everybody. He shouted, 
he rattled the chairs, went down cellar, through all 
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the chambers, even up the garret stairs, but not a 
soul could he find. 

In the garret there was an old-fashioned hair 
trunk, and in that hair trunk was an old-fashioned 
suit of clothes which had belonged to Martin's grand- 
father. It consisted of a cocked hat, a long-skirted 
coat, a figured waistcoat, a standing collar,- breeches, 
stockings, and buckled shoes, and it was the cause 
of all Martin's bad luck that day. In looking after 
the family, he opened that trunk, and no sooner saw 
those clothes than he made up his mind to put them 
on and have some fun. 

It took a long time to " dress up " ; the collar 
would twist in spite of himself, and then the coat 
skirts would get under his feet, and what to do with 
them was the question. x4t last he took one on 
each arm, and in that manner went down into the 
street, where he marched along, head thrown back, 
toes turned out, and making quite a show with his 
buckled shoes and his cocked-up hat. 

The street boys came running to see, and one 
little fellow picked up an old smoking-cap that had 
dropped from the coat pocket, put it on his own head, 
then rolled up his trousers, and went marching behind 
with a stick over his shoulder. 
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Aa they passed along, more boys came, all shout- 
ing and laughing ; and by and by, some of them 
began to throw stones. At last one stone went 
smash through a window. Then a man came rush- 



ing out in his shirt sleeves, and bawled at them, 
" Who threw that stone ? " 

The boys started to run. Some kept in the road ; 
some jumped over into the field. Martin was one 
who jumped over. He made for the brook, thinking 
to cross on the stepping-stones. When he heard the 
man coming behind, he let go the coat skirts to run 
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faster, because he thought one of the boys called out, 
"There he comes with a horsewhip." 

But the clothes would not let him run. Just as 
he reached the bank, one of the skirts flapped between 
his legs, then he stepped on it, and then he stumbled, 
and then — went down. 

In falling he pitched headforemost into the 
brook. A flock of geese, swimming near by, flew 
off in a hurry. Martin rolled over and picked himself 
up. The next thing was to pick up his hat, for it 
had floated away on a voyage by itself. Many times 
he was just going to catch hold of it, and each time 
it slipped from under his fingers. 

The frogs made fun of him, and the boys hooted, 
calling out, " A race ! a race ! Hurrah ! " Martin 
found it hard work wading with so many clothes on, 
and was just going to give up, when help came quite 
unexpectedly. A lively puff of wind happened along, 
took hold of the cocked hat, and puffed it ashore in a 
twinkKng. 

Martin picked up his hat and sat down by the 
brook on a log, to keep out of sight, peeping through 
the coarse grass to see what the old man was doing. 
Martin would better have been looking the other 
way. If he had been looking the other way, he 
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would have seen coming towards him a dozen or 
twenty animals of a kind not famous for beauty or 
good behavior, called pigs. 

Animals of this kind have not very genteel man- 
ners, but no doubt they mean well. But little Mar- 
tin Klover, when he saw this company of curly tails 
coming, did not stop to think of good looks or good 
manners. He hurried with all his might, and tried 
to run. Martin tried to jump, but was not quick 
enough, on account of having on so many clothes, 
and the clothes being wet. Meanwhile, the company 
came forward at full gallop, being driven on by the 
boys. Some pigs stopped to smell at what was 
sprawling and squalling in the mud, and, finding 
that it was nothing but a boy, walked over him and 
went away. 

By this time Martin had had fun enough for one 
day. He got up, poked his hair out of his eyes, and 
walked, as well as he could, toward home. The boys 
ran after him, calling out, " Martin Klover ! Martin 
Klover ! Only look at his clothes ! What do you 
think of pigs?" 

When Martin reached home, it was almost dark. 
The family had arrived some time before. As soon 
as his mother saw him, she lifted up both hands and 
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did not know what to say. She had never seen such 
a looking boy. 

Martin had only bare bread for his supper that 
night, and was left to eat it in a room by himself, 
that he might think over the mischief he had done. 
And that he might think the harder, he was placed 
on a hard bench. 

His mother gave him three thick slices, but his 
grandmother, thinking he would starve, put inside 
the door a whole baker's loaf. Martin began with the 
loaf, then went on with the three thick slices. 

The cat jumped in at the window, and he was very 

glad of her company. " Good little pussy ! " he 

sobbed. " Good little pussy ! Pussy loves Martin, 

doesn't she ? " And pussy mewed that she did. 

— Our Young Folks. 

A CHRISTMAS TREE FOR CATS. 
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When I was a little girl, I knew two old maids 
who were so jolly and nice that I am always ready. 
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befo^^hand, to love anybody who is called an old 
maid. The Miss Ferrys lived in a pretty little yellow 
cottage and kept four splendid cats. I never saw 
such cats. They were almost twice as large as com- 
mon cats. Tom and Spitfire were Miss Esther's cats, 
while Spunk and Yellow belonged to Miss Jane. 

Strangers never could decide which of the four 
cats was the best looking. Tom was as black as ink, 
— not a white or gray hair about him ; Spitfire was 
a Maltese, of the loveliest soft mouse color all over, 
with a great white star on her breast; Spunk was 
pure white, and her eyes shone like topazes in the 
sunlight ; Yellow was a tortoise-shell cat, black and 
yellow and white. He was the largest and fiercest 
of the four. We were all more afraid of him than 
of any dog in town. 

You will hardly believe it, but these cats used to 
sit in high chairs at the table, and feed themselves with 
their paws, like squirrels. They had little tin plates, 
with their names stamped on them ; and one of the 
things I used to like best to do, when I went there to 
tea, was to change their plates, and then watch to see 
what they would do. 

Yellow was the only one who would eat out of any 
plate but his own. He was always greedy, and did 
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not care. But the others would look down at the 
plate, smell of it, and begin to mew ; and once black 
Tom jumped right across the table at Spunk, who 
had his plate, pushed her out of her chair, and 
dragged the plate away. It was some minutes be- 



fore he would let her come back to the table without 
spitting at her. 

But the best time we ever had in that dear yellow 
cottage was at a Christmas party which the old ladies 
gave for their cats. I don't believe there was ever 
such a thing heard of before or since. I knew about 
it a week before it came off, and it was the hardest 
secret I ever had to keep. 

My mother came home one evening just at dark. 
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I was lying on a sofa in a dark corner, where she 
could not see me, and father was sitting by the fire. 
She went up to his chair and said, " Darling, what 
do you suppose those dear old Ferrys are going to 
do? They are going to have a Christmas tree for 
their cats." 

" You are not in earnest ? " said father. 

^^ But I am, though," said mother. " I have been 
at the Ferrys' for an hour this afternoon, and the 
dear old souls are quite beside themselves about it. 
They are going to have linen drilling put down over 
their carpets, and they are wondering whether it 
will do to have as many as twenty cats in the room 
with twenty children." 

" How absurd ! " exclaimed father. 

" I don't know," said mother. " I think it will 
be great fun ; and Helen will be out of her senses." 

I could not keep still any longer. I bounded off 
the sofa, crying, " mamma, mamma, am I really to 
go ? And shall I take Midge ? " 

Midge was my cat, a dowdy little gray cat, whom 
nobody ever called good-looking, but whom I loved 
dearly. 

" Why, Helen ! " cried mother. " How you 
frightened me ! You naughty child, to lie still, and 
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hear secrets. But you will be punished enough by 
having to keep one for a week. You must not tell a 
soul." 

That week was the most uncomfortable week of 
my life. If it had not been for lying on the haymow 
with Midge, and talking to her about it, I know I 
should have been sick. 

At last the invitations came, — written on bright 
pink paper : — 

" The Miss Ferrys request the pleasure of your 
company on Christmas Eve, from six till nine 
o'clock. 

" You will please bring your cat. There will be a 
Christmas tree for the cats. 

" Each cat is expected to wear a paper ruff. 

" The servants can be sent to take the cats home 
at half-past seven." 

I did not know what a ruff was, but mother 
showed me the picture of an old queen in one. We 
cut one out, and put it on Midge, but she tore it off 
in about half a minute. I had six for Midge, — one 
red, one green, one blue, and three white. 

By quarter before six o'clock, on Christmas Eve, a 
droll procession was to be seen walking towards the 
yellow cottage. Each boy and girl carried a cat 
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hugged up tightly. I did not go till six o'clock, for 
I did not want to have Midge the first cat in the 
room, she was such an ugly little thing. As soon as 
I went into the parlor, however, I laughed so, that I 
dropped her right on the floor, and she put her paw 
through her blue ruff, and tore it off, before Miss 
Esther had seen it. 

There sat Tom, and Spunk, and Spitfire, and 
Yellow, all in a row, in their high chairs, with enor- 
mous paper ruffs on. Tom had a white* one; Spit- 
fire had a deep blue, which was beautiful with her 
gray fur ; Spunk had a shining black one ; and Yel- 
low's was fiery red. There they sat as solemn as 
judges, and everybody in the room was screaming 
with laughter. 

Six cats besides Midge had already arrived, and 
they had all hid under the chairs and tables, the per- 
fect pictures of misery. Miss Esther and Miss Jane 
looked very proud of their cats, who really did be- 
have as if they had been all their lives accustomed to 
receiving company. "However," I thought to my- 
self, " it won't last long," and it didn't. 

As soon as I saw Willie Dickinson come in with 
his old Iron Gray, I knew black Tom could not keep 
quiet, for Iron Gray and he always fought " like cats 
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and dogs." In about five minutes Tom caught sight 
of him, and just as Miss Esther was kissing Bessie 
White, Tom jumped right over Miss Esther's shoul- 
der, and came down headforemost between Willie 
and Bessie, and stuck his claw into Iron Gray's ear. 
Willie sprang to catch up Iron Gray, and trod on 
Midge, who began to mew, and for a minute it looked 
as if we should have a terrible time. But Miss 
Esther snatched Tom up, and gave him a box on the 
ears, and put him back into his chair. There he sat 
looking just as guilty and ashamed as a whipped 
child. 

By quarter-past six the company had all arrived : 
twelve girls, eight boys, and twenty cats. 

At half-past six the doors were thrown open into 
the little library, and there stood the Tree. It was a 
thick fir tree, and it had twenty splendid Chinese 
lanterns on it, all in a blaze of light. Then there 
were twenty-four phials of cream, tied on by bright 
red ribbons ; twenty-four worsted balls, scarlet and 
white and yellow ; and as many as two hundred gay- 
colored bonbon papers, with fringe at the ehds. 

We all took up our cats in our arms, and marched 
into the room, and stood around the tree. Then the 
cats' high chairs were brought in, and placed two on 
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the right, and two on the left, of the tree ; and Tom, 
and Spitfire, and Spunk, and Yellow, were put into 
them. 

I never would have believed that twenty-four cats 
could be so still ; they all looked as grave as if they 
were watching for rats. 

Miss Esther rang a bell, and the maid brought in 
twenty-four small tin pans on a waiter. Then Miss 
Jane told us each to take a phial of cream off the tree 
and empty it into a pan for oiu- cat. Such a lapping 
and spattering as they made drinking up the cream ! 
It sounded like rain on window-blinds. 

After this, Miss Esther distributed the bonbon 
papers by handf uls, and told us to " let the dear cats 
eat all they could." Some of the papers had nice 
bits of roast veal in them ; some had toasted cheese ; 
and some had chicken wings. 

We did not get on very well with this part of the 
feeding. * We tried to keep the cats in our laps, and 
feed them out of our fingers; but they were most 
accustomed to eating on the floor, or on the ground. 
They would snatch the meat out of our hands, in 
spite of all we could do, and jump down with it in 
their teeth. Then one cat would see another with a 
bit of meat which looked nicer than her own, and she 
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would drop hers, and fly to quarreling and snatching 
after the other. 

They all wanted chicken wings. After once tasting 
of these, they despised the roast veal, and even the 
cheese. As there were only a few chicken wings, it 
made trouble. 

Before we got through with this, we were rather 
tired, and we began to feel hungry, and to think that 
the cats need not have had everything. At last I 
saw Willie Dickinson turn his back to the people, 
and slyly bite a mouthful off a chicken wing before 
he gave it to Iron Gray. 

This made me hungrier than ever, I am ashamed 
to say, so that presently I, too, watched my chance, 
and popped a bite of veal into my mouth when I 
thought nobody was looking. Fancy my mortifica- 
tion when I heard Miss Esther's kind voice behind 
me, saying, — "I am afraid our little friends are 
getting hungry. Their turn will come by and by." 
Oh, I wished the floor would open and swallow me 
up. I have never been so ashamed since, and I never 
can be, if I live a hundred years. 

At last Miss Esther said, — " Now we will give the 
cats a game of ball to wind up with." She took a 
red worsted ball from the tree, and threw it out into 
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the parlor. Midge sprang after it like lightning. 
Then we all took balls and threw them out, and let 
all the cats run after them, and for a few minutes 
there was a fine jumble and tumble of cats and balls 
on the floor. 

But as soon as the cats found out that the balls 
were not something more to eat, all except the very 
young ones walked off and sat down, round the sides 
of the room. This was the ^funniest sight of all, for 
they all began to wash their faces and their paws. 
In the middle of the floor lay the bright balls, and 
Midge and three other kittens were rolling over and 
over among them. We all laughed till we wcfc so 
tired we could not speak, and most of us had tears 
rolling down our cheeks. 

Pretty soon the doorbell rang ; the maid came into 
the parlor, and said, — 

"Judge Dickinson's man has come after Willie's 
cat." 

Then we all laughed harder than ever, and Willie 
called out, — 

'^That is no way to speak. You should say, ^Mr. 
Iron Gray's carriage has come.' " 

Next came our Bridget after Midge, and I must say 
I was glad to get rid of her. In a few minutes the 

coe's fouutii r. — 9 
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cats were all gone ; then we looked at each other and 
wondered what we should do next. 

We were just proposing a game of blindman*s- 
buff, when the maid opened the dining room door, 
and oh, how we jumped and screamed when we saw 
the fine supper table which was set for us ! It was 
a nice old-fashioned sit-down supper, such as nobody 
gives nowadays. Miss Esther and Miss Jane walked 
round the tables all the time, and slipped apples and 
oranges into our pockets for us to carry home, and 
kept begging us to eat more chicken and bread and 
butter. 

When we went away, we each had one of the 

splendid Chinese lanterns given to us ; and there was 

not a single little girl there who did not think that 

it would be the grandest thing in this world to be an 

old maid like Miss Esther Ferry, and live in a yellow 

cottage, with one sister and four big cats. 

— Hblen Hunt Jackson. 
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A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS 
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'Twas the night before Christmas, when all through 

the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse. 
The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there. 
The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 
While visions of sugarplums danced through their 

heads ; 
And mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap, 
Had just settled our brains for a long winter's nap — 
When out on the lawn .there arose such a clatter, 
I sprung from my bed to see what was the matter. 
Away to the window I flew like a flash. 
Tore open the shutters, and threw up the sash ; 
The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 
Gave a luster of midday to objects belo\7 ; 
When, what to my wondering eyes should appear, 
But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer. 
With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 
I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 
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More rapid than eagles his coursers tliey came, 
And he whistled, and shouted and called them by 
name : 



" Now, Dasher ! now, Dancer ! now, Prancer and 

Vixen ! 
On, Comet ! on, Cupid ! on, Bonder and Blitzen ! — 
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To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall, 
Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all ! " 
As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly, 
When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky, 
So, up to the housetop the coursers they flew. 
With a sleigh full of toys — and St. Nicholas, too. 
And then, in a twinkling, I heard on the roof 
The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 
As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound; 
He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot, 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and 

soot : 
A bundle of toys he had flung on his back. 
And he looked like a peddler just opening his pack. 
His eyes, how they twinkled! his dimples, how merry! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry ; 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 
And the beard on his chin was as white as the 

snow. 
The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth. 
And the smoke, it encircled his head like a wreath. 
He had a broad face, and a little round belly 
That shook when he laughed, like a bowl full of 

jelly. 
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He was chubby and plump — a right jolly old elf ; 

And 1 laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself. 

A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head, 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 

And filled all the stockings : then turned with a 

jerk, 

And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle. 

And away they all flew like the down of a thistle. 

But I heard him exclaim, ere they drove out of sight, 

'' Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good night." 

— Clement C. Moobb. 

A NIGHT WITH SANTA GLAUS 

Shetland knuc'kles an'guish 

tat'tered bus'tled ur'chin 

regl raents van'ish ing som'er set 

com'pa nies ve loc'i pedes men ag'e rie 

Not very long ago, and not very far from here, 
lived a little boy named Robby Morgan. Now I 
must tell at once how Robby looked, else how will 
you know him if you meet him in the street ? Blue- 
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eyed was Eob, and fair-haired, and pug-nosed,— just 
the sweetest trifle, his mother said. 

Well, the day before Christmas, Rob thought it 
would be a fine thing to run down Main Street and 
see what was going on. After dinner his mother 
put on his iur cap and bright scarf, and filled his 
pockets with crackers and cookies. She told him to 
be very polite to Santa Claus if he should happen to 
meet him. 

Off he trotted, merry as a cricket, with now a skip, 
and now a slide. At every corner he held his breath, 
half expecting to run into Santa himself. Nothing 
of the sort, however, happened, and he soon found 
himself before the gay windows of a toyshop. 

There he saw a spring hobbyhorse, as large as a 
Shetland pony, all saddled and bridled, too, — lacking 
nothing but a rider. Rob pressed his nose against 
the glass, and tried to imagine the feelings of a boy 
in that saddle. He might have stood there all day, 
had not a ragged little fellow pulled his coat. 
"Wouldn't you jist like that popgun?" he piped. 

" Catch me looking at popguns ! " said Rob, shortly. 
But when he saw how tattered the boy's jacket was, 
he said more softly, ^' P'r'aps you'd like a cooky." 

"Try me wunst ! " said the shrill little voice. 
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There was a queer lump in Rob's, throat as he 
emptied one pocket of its cakes and thrust them into 
the dirty, eager hands. Then he marched down the 
street without so much as glancing at that glorious 
steed again. 

Brighter and brighter grew the windows, more and 
more full of toys. At last our boy stood, with open 
eyes and mouth, before a great store lighted from top 
to bottom, for it was growing dark. Rob came near 
taking off his cap and saying, " How do you do, 
Sir? 

To whom ? you ask. Why, to an image of Santa 
Glaus, the size of life, holding a Christmas tree filled 
with wonderful fruit. 

Soon a happy thought struck Rob. " Surely this 
must be Santa Claus's own store, where he comes to 
fill his basket with toys ! What if I were to hide 
there and wait for him?" 

As I said, he was a brave little chap, and he walked 
straight into the store with the stream of big people. 
Everybody was busy. No one had time to look at 
our mite of a Rob. He tried in vain to find a quiet 
corner, till he caught sight of some winding stairs 
that led up to the next story. He crept up, scarcely 
daring to breathe. 
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What a fairyland ! Toys everywhere ! Oceans of 
toys ! Nothing but toys ! Excepting (fne happy little 
boy! Think of fifty great rocking-horses in a pile; 
of whole flocks of woolly sheep and curly dogs, with 
the real bark in them; stacks of drums; regiments 
of soldiers armed to the teeth ; companies of firemen 
drawing their hose carts; no end of wheelbarrows 
and velocipedes ! 

Rob screwed his knuckles into his eyes, as a gentle 
hint that they had better not play him any tricks, 
and then stared with might and main. 

Suddenly Rob thought he heard a footstep on the 
stairs. Fearing to be caught, he hid behind a baby- 
wagon. No one came, however, and as he felt raither 
hungry, he took out the remaining cakes and had a 
fine supper. 

Why didn't Santa Claus come ? 

Rob was really getting sleepy. He stretched out 
his tired legs, and, turning one of the woolly sheep on 
its side, pillowed his curly head on it. It was so nice 
to lie there, looking at the ceiling hung with toys, 
and with the faint hum of voices in his ears. The 
blue eyes grew more and more heavy. Rob was fast 
asleep. 

Midnight ! The bells rang loud and clear, as if 
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they had great news to tell the world. What noise is 
that besides thS bells ? And look, oh, look ! who is that 
striding up the room with a great basket on his 
back ? He has stolen his coat from a polar bear, and 
his cap, too, I declare ! His boots are of red leather 
and reach to his knees. His coat and cap are 
trimmed with wreaths of holly, bright with scarlet 
berries. 

Good sir, let us see your face, — why ! that is the 
best part of him, — so round and so ruddy, such 
twinkling eyes, and such a merry look about those dim- 
ples ! But see his long white beard, — can he be old? 

Oh, very, very old! nineteen hundred and eight 
years ! Is that not a long life, little ones ? But he 
has a young heart, — this dear old man, — and a 
kind one. Can you guess his name ? '' Hurrah for 
Santa Glaus ! " Right ! — the very one. 

He put his basket down near Robby, and with his 
back turned to him shook the snow from his fur 
coat. Some of the flakes fell on Rob's face and 
roused him from his sleep. Opening his eyes, he 
saw the white figure, but did not stir nor cry out, 
lest the vision should vanish. 

But bless his big heart ! he had no idea of vanish- 
ing till his night's work was done. He took a large 
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book from his pocket, opened to the first page, and 
looked at it very closely. 

"Tommy Turner" was written at the top, and 
just below was a little map, — yes, there was Tom- 
my's heart mapped out like a country. Part of the 
land was marked good, part of it had. Here and 
there were little flags to point out places where bat- 
tles had been fought during the year. Some of them 
were black and some white ; wherever a good feeling 
had won the fight, there was a white one. 

"Tommy Turner," said Santa Glaus aloud, — "six 
white flags, three black ones. That leaves only three 
presents for Tommy : but we must see what can be 
done for him." 

So he bustled about amopg the toys, and soon had 
a ball, a horse, and a Noah's ark tied up in a parcel, 
which he tossed into the basket. 

Name after name was read off, some of them be- 
longing to his little playmates, and you may be sure 
Rob listened with his heart in his mouth. 

" Robby Morgan ! " said Santa Glaus. 

In his excitement that small boy nearly upset the 
cart, but Santa did not notice it. 

" One, two, three, four, five, six, seven " — Rob's 
breath came very short — " whites ! " 
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He almost clapped his hands. 

" One, two, three, blacks ! Now I wonder what 
that little chap would like, — here's a drum, a box 
of tools, a knife, a menagerie. If he hadn't run 
away from school that day and then told a lie about 
it, I'd give him a rocking-horse." 

iElob groaned in anguish of spirit. 

"But, bless him! he's a fine little fellow, and per- 
haps he will do better next year if I give him the 
horse." 

That was too much for our boy. With a 
" hurrah " he jumped up and turned a somerset right 
at Santa Claus's feet. 

"Stars and stripes!" cried Santa, "what's 
this ? " 

"Come along, I'll show you, the one," cried Rob. 

Santa Glaus allowed himself to be led off to the 
pile of horses. You may believe that Rob's sharp 
eyes soon picked out the one with the longest tail 
and the thickest mane. 

" Well, he beats all the boys that ever I saw ! 
What shall I do with the little spy ? " 

" dear Santa Glaus ! " cried Robby, hugging the 
red boots, " do just take me along with you ; I'll 
stick tight when you slide down the chimney." 
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" Yes, I guess you will stick tight — in the chim- 
ney, little man." 

" I mean to your back," half sobbed Rob. 

Santa Glaus can't bear to see little folks in trouble, 
so he took the boy into his arms, and asked him 
where he wanted to go. 

" To Tommy Turner's, and oh, you know that boy 
in the awful old jacket that likes popguns," was the 
breathless reply. 

Of course he knew him, for he knows every boy 
and girl in Christendom ; so a popgun was added to 
the medley of toys. Santa Claus then strapped Rob 
and the basket on his back. He next crept through 
an open window to a ladder he had placed there, 
down which he ran as nimbly as a squirrel. The 
reindeers before the sledge were in a hurry to be off, 
and tinkled their silver bells right merrily. An in- 
stant more, and they were snugly tucked up in the 
white robes, — an instant more, and they were fly- 
ing like the wind over the snow. 

Ah ! Tommy's home. Santa Claus sprang out, 
placed the light ladder against the house, and before 
Rob could wink a good fair wink — they were on 
the roof making for the chimney. Whether it swal- 
lowed him or he swallowed it, is still a puzzle to Robby. 



Tommy lay sleeping in his little bed and dreaming 
of a merry Christmas. His rosy mouth was puckered 
into something between a whistle and a smile, Rob 
longed to give him a friendly punch, but Santa Glaus 
shook hia head. They filled his stocking and hurried 
away, for empty little stockings the world over were 
waiting for that generous hand. 

On they sped again, never stopping until they 
came to a wretched little hovel. A black pipe in- 
stead of a chimney was sticking through the roof. 
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Rob thought, " Now I guess he'll have to give it 
up." But no, he softly pushed the door open and 
stepped in. 

On a ragged cot lay the urchin to whom Robby 
had given the cookies. One of them, half -eaten, . 
was still clutched in his hand. Santa Glaus gently 
opened the other little fist and put the popgun into it. 

" Give him my drum," whispered Rob, and Santa 
Glaus, without one word, placed it near the rumpled 
head. 

How swiftly they flew under the bright stars ! 
How sweetly rang the bells! 

When Santa Glaus reined up at Robby's door, he 
found his little comrade fast asleep. He laid him 
tenderly in his crib, and drew off a stocking, which 
he filled with the smaller toys. The rocking-horse 
he placed close to the crib, that Rob might moimt 
him on Ghristmas morning. 

A kiss, and he was gone. 

P.S. Rob's mother says it was all a dream, but 
he declares that " it's true as Fourth of July ! " / 
prefer to take his word for it. 

— Annie R. Annan. 
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THE NORTHERN SEAS 

ter rifle mam'moth pell can auk 

pen'guin trav'erse a'zure furinar 

Up ! up ! let us a voyage take ; 

Why sit we here at ease ? 
Find us a vessel tight and snug, 

Bound for the northern seas. 

I long to see the northern lights 
With their rushing splendor fly, 

Like living things with flaming wings, 
Wide o'er the wondrous sky. 

I long to see those icebergs vast, 
With heads all crowned with snow, 

Whose green roots sleep in the awful deep, 
Two hundred fathoms low. 

I long to hear the thundering crash 

Of their terrific fall, 
And the echoes from a thousand cliffs 

Like lonely voices call. 

There shall we see the fierce white bear. 
The sleepy seals aground. 
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And the spouting whales that to and fro 
Sail with a dreary sound. 

There may we tread on depths of ice, 
That the hairy mammoth hide ; 

Perfect as when, in times of old. 
The mighty creature died. 

And while the unsetting sun shines on 
Through the still heaven's deep blue. 

We'll traverse the azure waves, the herds 
Of the dread sea horse to view. 

We'll pass the shores of solemn pine. 
Where wolves and black bears prowl ; 

And away to the rocky isles of mist, 
To rouse the northern fowl. 

Up there shall start ten thousand wings 

With a rustling, whistling din ; 
Up shall the auk and fulmar start, 
. All but the fat penguin. 

And there in the wastes of the silent sky, 

With the silent earth below. 
We shall see far off to his lonely rock 

The lonely eagle go. 
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Then softly, softly will we tread 

By inland streams, to see 
Where the pelican of the silent North 

Sits there all silently. 



— Mary Howitt. 



THE LITTLE POSTBOY 





PART I 
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This is a story of my adventure with a little post- 
boy in the northern part of Sweden. 

Very few foreigners travel in Sweden in the win- 
ter, on account of the intense cold. I made my 
journey in the winter, because I was on my way to 
Lapland, where it is easier to travel when the swamps 
and rivers are frozen, and the reindeer sled can fly 
along over the smooth snow. It was very cold, in- 
deed, the greater part of the time. The days were 
short and dark, and if I had not found the people so 
kind, so cheerful, and so honest, I should have felt 
inclined to turn back more than once. 

They are a tall, strong race, with yellow hair and 
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bright blue eyes, and the handsomest teeth I ever 
saw. They are very happy and contented, and few 
of them would be willing to leave that cold country 
and make their homes in a warmer climate. Here 
there are neither railroads nor stages. The govern- 
ment, however, has established post stations at dis- 
tances varying from ten to twenty miles. At each 
station a number of horses are kept. The traveler 
has his own sled, and simply hires the horses from 
one station to another. 

These horses are furnished either by the keeper of 
the station or by some of the neighboring farmers, and 
when they are wanted, a man or boy goes along with 
the traveler to bring them back. 

I had my own little sled, filled with hay and cov- 
ered with reindeer skins to keep me warm. So long 
as the weather was not too cold, it was very pleasant 
to speed along through the dark forests, over the fro- 
zen rivers, until long after the stars had come out. 
Then I would get a warm supper in some dark-red 
post cottage, while the people sang or told stories 
around the fire. 

One night there was a wonderful aurora in the sky. 
The streamers of red and blue light darted hither and 
thither, with a brilliance which I had never seen 
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before. " There will be a storm soon," said my post- 
boy ; " one always comes after these lights." 

Next morning the sky was overcast, and the short 
day was as dark as our twilight. But it was not quite 
so cold, and I traveled onward as fast as possible. 

Unfortunately it happened that two lumber mer- 
chants were traveling the same way, and had taken 
the horses ; so I was obliged to wait at the station 
until horses were brought from the neighboring farms. 
This delayed me so much that at seven o'clock in the 
evening I had still one more station of three Swedish 
miles, before reaching the village, where I intended to 
spend the night. Now, a Swedish mile is equal to 
seven English, so that this station was at least twenty 
miles long. 

I decided to take supper while the horse was eating 
his feed. They had not expected any more travelers 
at the station, and were not prepared. The keeper 
had gone on with the two lumber merchants ; but his 
wife prepared me some excellent coffee, potatoes, and 
stewed reindeer meat, upon which I made a satisfac- 
tory meal. 

"It is a bad night," said the woman, "and my 
husband will certainly stay at Umea until morning. 
His name is Neils Petersen, and I think you will 
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find him at the posthoiise when you get there. Lars 
will take you, and they can come back together." 

" Who is Lars ? " I asked. 

" My son," said she. " He is getting the horse 
ready. There is nobody else about the house to- 
night." 

Just then the door opened, and in came Lars. He 
was about twelve years old ; but his face was so rosy, 
his eyes so clear and round and blue, and his golden 
hair was blown back from his face in such silken 
curls, that he appeared to be even younger. I was 
surprised that his mother should be willing to send 
him twenty miles through the dark woods on such a 
night. 

"Come here, Lars," I said. Then I took him by 
the hand, and asked, " Are you not afraid to go so 
far by night ? " • 

He looked at me with wondering eyes, and smiled. 
His mother made haste to say : " You need not fear, 
sir. Lars is young ; but he'll take you safe enough. 
If the storm does not get worse, you'll be at Umea 
by eleven o'clock." 

The boy now put on his overcoat of sheepskin, 
tied the lappets of his fur cap under his chin, and a 
thick woolen scarf around his nose and mouth, so 
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that only the round blue eyes were visible. His 
mother then took down the mittens of hare's fur 
from the stove, where they had been hung to dry. 
He put them on, took a short leather whip, and was 
ready. 

I wrapped myself in my furs, and we went out 
together. The driving snow cut me in the face like 
needles, but Lars did not mind it in the least. He 
jumped into the sled, which he had filled with fresh 
soft hay, tucked in the reindeer skins at the sides, 
and we cuddled together on the narrow seat, making 
everything close and warm before we set out. 

I could not see at all, when the door of the house 
was shut, and the horse started on the journey. 
Lars, however, knew the way, and somehow or other 
we kept the beaten track. He talked to the horse 
so cheerfully, that after a while my own spirits began 
to rise. 

'^ Ho there. Axel ! " he would say. " Keep the 
road, — not too far to the left ! Well done ! Here's 
a level, now trot a bit." 

So we went on, — sometimes up hill, sometimes 
down hill, — for a long time, as it seemed. I began 
to grow chilly, and even Lars handed me the reins, 
while he swung and beat his arms to keep the blood 
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in circulation. Whenever I asked, as I did about 
every five minutes, "Are we nearly there?" he 
always answered, "A little farther." 

Suddenly the wind seemed to increase. 

"Ah," said he, "now I know where we are: it's 
one mile more." But one mile, you must remember, 
meant seven. 

PAET II 

ex haust'ed ac com'plished geared des'pe rate 

ex'tri cate ar range'ment ex clud'ed drow'sy 

Lars checked the horse, and peered anxiously from 
side to side in the darkness. I looked also, but could 
see nothing. 

"What is the matter?" I finally asked. 

"We have got past the hills on the left," he said. 
" The country is open to the wind, and here the snow 
drifts worse than anywhere else on the road. If 
there have been no plows out to-night, we'll have 
trouble." 

You must know that the farmers along the road 
are obliged to turn out with their horses and oxen, 
and plow down the drifts, whenever the road is 
blocked up by a storm. 

In less than a quarter of an hour we could see that 
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the horse was sinkmg in the deep snow. He plunged 
bravely forward, but made scarcely any headway. 
Presently he became so exhausted that he stood quite 
still. Lars and I arose from the seat and looked 
around. 

"Shall we get out and try to find the road?" 
said T. 

^'It's no use," Lars answered. " In these new drifts 
we should sink to the waist. Wait a little, and we 
shall get through this one." 

It was as he said. The horse started again and 
brought us through the deep part of the drift. We 
had now reached a place where the snow was quite 
shallow. But it was not the hard, smooth surface of 
the road. We could feel that the ground was un- 
even, and covered with roots and bushes. 

Bidding Axel stand still, Lars jumped out of the 
sled, and began wading around among the trees. 
Then I got out on the other side. I had not gone ten 
steps before I began to sink so deeply into the loose 
snow that I was glad to extricate myself and return. 
It was a desperate situation, and I wondered how we 
should ever get out of it. 

I shouted to Lars, in order to guide him, and it 
was not long before he, also, came back to the sled. 
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"If I knew where the road is," said he, " I could get 
into it again. But I don't know; and I think we 
must stay here all night." 

"We shall freeze to death in an hour !" I cried. I 
was already chilled to the bone. The wind had made 
me very drowsy, and I knew that if I slept I should 
soon be frozen. 

" Oh, no ! " exclaimed Lars, cheerfully. " I know 
what my father did with a gentleman from Stock- 
holm on this very road, and we'll do it to-night." 

"What was it?" 

"Let me take care of Axel first," said Lars. *^We 
can spare him some hay and one reindeer skin." 

It was a slow and difficult task to unharness the 
horse, but we accomplished it at last. Lars then led 
him under the drooping branches of a fir tree. Then 
he tied him, gave him an armful of hay, and fastened 
the reindeer skin upon his back. Axel began to eat 
as if perfectly satisfied with the arrangement. 

When this was done, Lars spread the remaining 
hay evenly over the bottom of the sled and covered 
it with the skins. These he tucked in very firmly on 
the side towards the wind. Then, lifting them on 
the other side, he said, " Now take off your fur coat, 
quick, lay it over the hay, and then creep under it." 
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I obeyed as rapidly as possible. For an instant 
I shuddered in the icy air ; bat the next moment I 
lay stretched in the bottom of the sled, sheltered 
from the storm. I held up the ends of the reindeer 
skins, while Lars took off his coat and crept in beside 



me. Then we drew the skins down and pressed the 
hay against them. 

When the wind seemed to be entirely excluded, 
Lars said we must pull off our boots, untie our scarfs, 
and so loosen our clothes that they would not feel 
tight upon any part of the body. When this was 
done, and we lay close together, warming each other. 
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I found that the chill gradually passed out of my 
blood. My hands and feet were no longer numb ; a 
delightful feeling of comfort crept over me ; and I 
lay as snugly as in the best bed. I was surprised to 
find that, although my head was covered, I did not 
feel stifled. Enough air came in mider the skins to 
prevent us from feeling oppressed. 

In five minutes, I think, we were asleep, and I 
dreamed of gathering peaches on a warm August 
day, at home. Just as I was beginning to feel a 
little cramped and stiff from lying so still, I was sud-: 
denly aroused by the cold wind on my face. Lars 
had risen up on his elbow, and was peeping out 
from under the skins. 

"I think it must be near six o'clock," he said. 
"The sky is clear, and I can see the big star. We 
can start in another hour." 

While we were talking, Axel neighed. "There 
they are ! " cried Lars, and immediately began to 
put on his boots^ his scarf, and heavy coat. I did 
the same, and by the time we were ready, we heard 
shouts and the crack of whips. We harnessed Axel 
to the sled, and proceeded slowly in the direction of 
the sounds. They came from a company of farmers, 
out thus early to plow the road. They had six 
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pairs of horses geared to a wooden frame, something 
like the bow of a ship. The machine not only cut 
through the drifts, but packed the snow, leaving a 
good, solid road behind it. 

After it had passed, we sped along merrily in the 
cold morning twilight, and in little more than an 
hour reached the posthouse at Uraea. There we 
found Lars's father prepared to return home. He 
waited until Lars had eaten a good warm breakfast. 
Then I said good-by to both, and went on toward 
Lapland. 

Some weeks afterwards, on my return I stopped 
at the same little station. This time the weather 
was mild and bright, and the father would have 
gone with me to the next posthouse. I preferred, 
however, to take my little bedfellow and sled- 
fellow. He was so quiet and cheerful and fearless, 
that, although I had been nearly all over the world, 
and he had never been away from home, — although 
I was a man and he a young boy, — I felt that I had 
learned a lesson from him. We had a merry trip of 
two or three hours, and then I took leave of Lars 

forever. 

— Bayard Taylor. 
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THE FIRST SNOWFALL 

er'mine gloam'ing chan'ti cleer 

flur 'lies Car ra'ra mer'ci ful 

The snow had begun in the gloaming, 

And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 

With a silence deep and white. 

Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 

And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 

From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
Came Chanticleer's muffled crow ; 

The stiff rails were softened to swan's-down 
And still fluttered down the snow. 

I stood and watched by the windows 

The noiseless work of the sky, 
And the sudden flurries of snowbirds 

Like brown leaves whirling by. 

I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little headstone stood, — 
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How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 

Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying, " Father, who makes it snow ? " 
And I told of the good All-Father 

Who cares for us here below. 

Again I looked at the snowfall. 

And thought of the leaden sky 
That arched o'er our first great sorrow, 

When that mound was heaped so high. 

I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow. 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar that renewed our woe. 

And again to the child I whispered, 

" The snow that husheth all. 
Darling, the merciful Father 

Alone can make it fall ! " 

Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her ; 

And she, kissing back, could not know 
That Tny kiss was given to her sister. 

Folded close under deepening snow. 

— James Russell Lowell. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE 

ri dic'u lous a bom'i na ble com pan'ions pre serv'ing 
star lings un a wares' pin'a fores cu'cum ber 
peak'ed dis mayed' squab'ble de voured' 

There was once a little Brownie, who lived — where 
do you think he lived ? — in a coal cellar. 

Now a coal cellar may seem a most curious place 
to choose to live in ; but then, a Brownie is a curious 
creature. He is a sober, stay-at-home, household elf 
— a little old man, about a foot high, all dressed in 
brown, with a brown face and hands, and a brown 
peaked cap, just the color of a brown mouse. And, 
like a mouse, he hides in corners — especially kitchen 
comers. 

Nobody had ever seen him except the children — 
the three little boys and three little girls. They de^ 
clared he often came to play with them when they 
were alone. He was the nicest companion in the 
world, they said, though he was such an old man — 
hundreds of years old ! He was full of fun and mis- 
chief, and up to all sorts of tricks, but he never did 
anybody any harm unless he deserved it. 

Their favorite play place was the orchard, where 
grew the biggest cherry tree you ever saw. They 
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called it their " caatle." This waa becauae it rose up 
ten feet from the ground in one thick stem, and then 
branched out into a circle of boughs, with a fiat place 
in the middle. Here two or three children could sit 



at once. The biggest boy made a sort of rope ladder 

by which they could climb up and down, — which they 

did all winter, and enjoyed their " castle " very much. 

But one day in spring they found their ladder cut 
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away ! The gardener had done it, saying it injured 
the tree, which was just coming into blossom. Now 
this gardener was a rather gruff man, with a growling 
voice. He did not mean to be unkind, but he disliked 
children ; he said they bothered him. 

But when they complained to their mother about 
the ladder, she agreed with the gardener. The tree 
must not be injured, as it bore the biggest cherries in 
all the neighborhood. 

" Wait till the cherries are ripe," said she. 

The little people waited, and watched it through its 
leafing and blossoming, till the fruit began to show, 
and grew large and red on every bough. 

At last one morning the mother said, " Children, 
would you like to help gather the cherries 
to-day ? " 

"Hurrah!" they cried, "and not a day too soon. 
We saw a flock of starlings in the next field — and if 
we don't clear the tree, they will." 

" Very well ; clear it, then. Only mind and fill my 
basket quite full, for preserving. What is over you 
may eat, if you like." 

" Thank you, thank you ! " and the children were 
eager to be off ; but the mother stopped them till she 
could get the gardener and the ladder. 
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" For it is he who must climb the tree, not you ; 
and you must do exactly as he tells you; and he 
will stop with you all the time and see that you 
don't come to harm." 

This was no slight cloud on the children's happiness, 
and they begged hard to go alone. 

" Please, might we ? We will be so good ! " 

The mother shook her head. All the goodness in 
the world would not help them if they tumbled off 
the tree, or ate themselves sick with cherries. " You 
would not be safe, and I should be so unhappy ! " 

To make mother ^' unhappy " was the worst rebuke 
possible to these children ; so they choked down their 
disappointment, and followed the gardener as he 
walked on ahead, carrying his ladder on his shoulder. 
He looked very cross, and as if he did not like the 
children's company at all. 

They were pretty good, on the whole, though the^ 
chattered a good deal ; but the gardener said not a 
word to them all the way to the orchard. 

However, children who make the best of things, 
and try to be as good as they can, sometimes have 
fun unawares. 

While the gardener was steadying his ladder 
against the trunk of the cherry tree, there was sud- 
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denly heard the barking of a dog, and a very fierce 
dog, too. First it seemed close beside them, then in 
the flower garden, and then in the fowl yard. 

The gardener dropped the ladder out of his hands. 
" It's that Boxer ! He has got loose again ! He 
will be running after my chickens, and dragging his 
broken chain all over my borders. And he is so 
fierce, and so delighted to get free. He'll bite any- 
body who ties him up, except me." 

" Hadn't you better go and see after him ? " 

The gardener thought it was the eldest boy who 
spoke, and turned round angrily ; but the little fellow 
had never opened his lips. 

Here there was heard a still louder bark, and from 
a quite different part of the garden. 

"There he is — I'm sure of it ! jumping over my 
bedding-out plants, and breaking my cucumber 
frames. Abominable beast ! — just let me catch 
him ! " 

Off the gardener darted in a violent passion, throw- 
ing the ladder down upon the grass, and forgetting 
all about the cherries and the children. 

The instant he was gone, a shrill laugh, loud and 
merry, was heard close by, and a little brown old 
man's face peeped from behind the cherry tree. 
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"How d'ye do? — Boxer was me. Didn't I bark 
well ? Now I am come to play with you." 

The children clapped their hands ; for they knew 
they were going to have some fim if Brownie was 
there — he was the best little playfellow in the 
world. And then they had him all to themselves. 
Nobody ever saw him except the children. 

" Come on ! " cried he, in his shrill voice, half like 
an old man's, half like a baby's. " Who'll begin to 
gather cherries?" 

They all looked blank ; for the tree was high to 
where the branches sprung, and besides, their mother 
had said they were not to climb. And the ladder 
lay flat upon the grass — far too heavy for little 
hands to move. 

^- What ! you big boys don't expect a poor little 
fellow like me to lift the ladder all by myself ? Try ! 
t'U help you." 

No sooner had they taken hold of the ladder than 
it rose up, and fixed itself quite safely against the tree. 

"But we must not climb — mother told us not," 
said the boys. " Mother said we were to stand at 
the bottom and pick up the cherries." 

" Very well. Obey your mother. I'll just run up 
the tree myself." 
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Before the words were out of his mouth, Brownie 
had darted up the ladder like a monkey, and disap- 
peared among the fruit-laden branches. 

The children looked dismayed for a minute, till 
they saw a merry brown face peeping out from the 
green leaves at the top of the tree. 

" Biggest fruit always grows highest," cried the 
Brownie. ^^ Stand in a row, all you children. 
Little boys, hold out your caps : little girls, make a 
bag of your pinafores. Open your mouths and shut 
your eyes, and see what the queen will send you." 

They laughed and did as they were told. There- 
upon they were drowned in a shower of cherries — 
cherries falling like hailstones, hitting them on their 
heads, their cheeks, their noses — filling their caps 
and pinafores, and then rolling and tumbling on to 
the grass. 

What a glorious scramble they had — these three 
little boys and three little girls ! How they laughed 
and jumped and knocked heads together in picking 
up the cherries, yet never quarreled. There were 
such heaps, it would have been ridiculous to squab- 
ble over them. Besides, whenever they began to 
quarrel, Brownie always ran away. 

Brownie was the merriest of the lot. He ran up 
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and down the tree like a cat, helped to pick up the 
cherries, and was first-rate at filling the market 
basket. 

"We were to eat as many as we liked, only we 
must first fill the basket,'* said the eldest girl. Upon 
this they all set to at once, and filled it to the 
brim. 

"Now we'll have a dinner-party," cried the 
Brownie. He squatted like a Turk, crossing his 
queer little legs in a way that nobody but a Brownie 
could manage. " Sit in a ring ! sit in a ring ! and 
we'll see who can eat fastest." 

The children obeyed. How many cherries they 
devoured, and how fast they did it ! I only hope 
they were not ill next day. But perhaps nothing 
does disagree With one when one dines with a 
Brownie. 

They ate so much, and laughed so much, that they 
had quite forgotten the gardener. All of a sudden, 
they heard him angrily clicking the orchard gate, 
and talking to himself as he walked through. 

" That nasty dog ! It wasn't Boxer after all. A 
nice joke ! to find him quietly asleep in his kennel 
after having hunted him, as I thought, from one end 
of the garden to the other ! Now for the cherries 
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and the children — bless us, where are the children ? 
And the cherries ? Why, the tree is as bare as a 
blackthorn in February ! The starlings have been at 
it, after all. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! " 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! " echoed a voice from behind 
the trees, followed by shouts of mocking laughter. 
Not from the children. They sat demure in a 
ring, with their hands before them. In the center 
was the huge basket of cherries, piled as full as 
it could possibly hold. But the Brownie had dis- 
appeared. 

"You naughty brats. Til have you punished!" 
cried the gardener, furious at the laughter. But 
as there was nothing wrong, it was difficult to 
say what had been the harm done and who had 
done it. 

So he went growling back to the house, carrying 
the cherries to the mistress. She coaxed him into 
good temper again, bidding also the children to be- 
have well to him, since he was an old man, and not 
really bad — only cross. As for the little folks, she 
had not the slightest intention of punishing them. 
As for Brownie, it was impossible to catch him. So 
nobody was punished at all. 

— Dinah Maria Mulock. 
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SEE WHAT A LOVELY SHELL! 
ex'qui site ly mir'a cle a thwart' mi nute' 

See what a lovely shell. 
Small and pure as a pearl, 
Lying close to my foot, 
Frail, but a work divine, 
Made so f airily well 
With delicate spire and whorl. 
How exquisitely minute, 
A miracle of design ! 

What is it ? a learned man 
Could give it a clumsy name. 
Let him name it who can. 
The beauty would be the same. 

The tiny cell is forlorn, 
Void of the little living will 
That made it stir on the shore. 
Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill? 
Did he push, when he was uncurVd, 
A golden foot or a fairy horn 
Thro' his dim water world ? 
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Slight, to be crush'd with a tap 
Of my finger nail on the sand, 
Small, but a work divine, 
Frail, but of force to withstand. 
Year upon year, the shock 
Of cataract seas that snap 
The three decker's oaken spine 
Athwart the ledges of rock, 
Here on the Breton strand ! 

— Alfred Tennyson. 



THE SWORD EXCALIBUR 

PART I. THE GAINING OF EXCALIBUR 

Then Merlin took up King Arthur, and rode forth 
with him. As they rode King Arthur said, " I have 
no sword." " No matter," said Merlin, " hereby is a 
sword that shall be yours." 

So they rode till they came to a lake. In the 
midst of the lake King Arthur was aware of an arm 
clothed in white samite. It held a fair sword in the 
hand. " So," said Merlin to the king, " yonder is the 
sword that I spake of." 

With that they saw a damsel going upon the lake. 
"What damsel is that?" said the king. "That is the 
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Lady of the Lake," said Merlin. " She will come to 
you anon. Speak fair to her that she will give you 
that sword." 

"^herewith came the damsel to King Arthur and 
saluted him. " Damsel," said the king, ^' what sword 
is that which the arm holdeth yonder above the 
water? I would it were mine, for I have no sword." 
" Sir King," said the Lady of the Lake, " that sword 
is mine. If ye will give me a gift when I ask it you, 
ye shall have it." — " By my faith," said King Arthur, 
" I will give you any gift that you will ask or desire." 

" Well," said the damsel, " go ye into yonder barge. 
Row yourself unto the sword. Take it and the scab- 
bard with you. I will ask my gift when I see my 
time." 

So King Arthur and Merlin tied their horses to two 
trees and went into the barge. When they came to the 
sword that the hand held. King Arthur took it up by 
the handles. The arm and the hand went under the 
water. Then King Arthur looked upon the sword, 
and liked it passing well. 

^'Whether liketh you better," said Merlin, "the 
sword or the scabbard ? " " Me liketh better the 
sword," said King Arthur. — "Ye are unwise," said 
Merlin; "for the scabbard is worth ten of the 
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sword. While ye have the scabbard upon you, ye 
shall lose no blood, be ye never . so sore wounded. 
Therefore keep well the scabbard alway with you." 

PART 11. THE PAYMENT FOR EXCALIBUR 

Some time after, King Arthur and his knights 
came to Camelot. Thither also came a damsel with 
a message. 

She came before King Arthur and let her mantle 
fall, and behold ! she was girded with a noble sword. 

At this the king marveled. " Damsel," said he, 
" for what cause are ye gird with that sword ? " 

"Now shall I tell you," said she. "This sword 
doth me great sorrow. But I may not be freed from 
it, except by a passing good knight. He alone may 
draw the sword from the scabbard." 

" I will myself assay to draw out the sword," said 
Arthur. 

He took the sword by the scabbard and the girdle, 
and pulled eagerly. But the sword would not out. 

" Sir," said the damsel, " ye need not pull half so 
hard. He that shall pull it out, shall do it with ease." 

" Now, assay ye, all my barons," said King Arthur. 

The barons of the Round Table assayed all in turn. 
It was in vain. 
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" Alas ! " cried the damsel, ^' I thought in this 
court had been the best knights in the world." 

" And so there are/' said the king. 

It happened at this time that there was a poor 
knight with King Arthur. He was a prisoner, for 
he had slain a cousin of the king. He was named 
Balin. 

He went into the court and would have tried the 
sword.. But he was so poorly dressed, that he was 
ashamed to put himself forward. 

As the damsel took her leave of King Arthur, 
Balin called to her. " Damsel, I pray yoh to suffer 
me to assay as these lords here. I am poorly clothed, 
but I believe I shall speed right well." 

Then Balin took the sword by the scabbard, and 
drew it out easily. 

And now there came int,o court the Lady of the 
Lake. She saluted the king, and asked the gift that 
he had promised. 

" That is true," said King Arthur, " a gift I prom- 
ised you. I have, however, forgotten the name of the 
sword which ye gave me." 

"The name of it," said the lady, "is Excalibur, 
which means cut-steeV^ 
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" Ye say well," said King Arthur. " Ask what ye 
will, and ye shall have it, if it be in my power to 
give." 

"Well," said the Lady of the Lake, "I ask the 
head of the knight that hath won the sword, or else 
the damsel's head that brought it. He slew my 
brother, a good knight and true, and she caused my 
father's death." 

" Truly," said King Arthur, " I may not grant you 
either of their heads. Therefore, ask what ye will 
else, and I shall fulfill your desire." 

'' I will ask none other thing of you," said the lady. 

When Balin was ready to depart, he saw the Lady 
of the Lake. She had slain his own mother, and he 
had sought her three years. He went to her and 
said; ^^Evil be upon ye. Ye would have my head, 
and therefore ye shall lose yours ! " And with his 
sword lightly he smote off her head, in the presence 
of King Arthur. 

" Alas ! for shame," said the king. " Why have 
you done so ? This was a lady that I was much 
beholden unto. I shall never forgive that trespass." 

'' My lord," said Balin, " this lady was the untruest 
lady living. By her enchantment she hath destroyed 
many good knights." 
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Then King Arthur and all his court made great 
dole for the death of the Lady of the Lake. Then 
the king full richly buried her. 

PAET III. THE RETURN OF EXCALIBUR 

Years had passed, and one sad day Arthur and his 
knights fought a great battle by the Western Sea. 
The day went sore against them. Most of the knights 
were slain, and the king himself was wounded. 

Sir Bedivere raised Arthur and bore him to a 
ruined chapel by the shore. 

" My time hieth fast," said King Arthur imto Sir 
Bedivere. " Therefore take thou Excalibur, my good 
sword, and go with it unto the water's side. Throw 
my sword into that water, and come again and tell 
me what thou shalt see there." '' My lord," said Sir 
Bedivere, " your command shall be done." 

Sir Bedivere departed. By the way he beheld 
that noble sword ; the pommel and the haft were all 
of precious stones. And then he said to himself, 
" If I throw this rich sw^ord into the water, no good 
will come, but harm and loss." So Sir Bedivere hid 
Excalibur under a tree. 

He came again unto King Arthur, and said he had 
been at the water. " What sawest thou there ? " 
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said the king. "Sir," said he, " I saw nothing but 
waves and wind." "That is untruly said of thee," 
said King Arthur. " Go thou and do my command ; 
as thou art dear to rae, spare not, but throw it in." 

Then Sir Bedivere returned again. Again he 
thought it sin and shame to throw away the noble 



sword. Again he hid the sword and returned to the 
king. " What saw ye there ?" said the king. "Sir," 
said he, " I saw nothing but the water lapping on the 
shore." " Ah ! traitor ! " said King Arthur, " now 
hast thou betrayed me two times. If thou do not as I 
command thee, I shall slay thee with my own hands." 
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Then Sir Bedivere departed and went to the sword, 
and lightly took it up and went to the water's side. 
And then he threw the sword into the water as far 
as he might. There came an arm and a hand above 
the water, and caught it and brandished it. Then 
the hand vanished away with the sword in the water. 

So Sir Bedivere came again to the king^ and told 
him what he had seen. ^^ Alas ! " said the king, 
" help me from hence." Then Sir Bedivere took 
King Arthur upon his back, and so went with him 
to the water's side. By the bank hovered a little 
barge, with many fair ladies in it. They all had 
black hoods, and they wept when they saw king 
Arthur. 

"Now put me into the barge," said the king. 
Three queens received him with great mourning, and 
in one of their laps King Arthur laid his head. Then 
that queen said, " Ah ! dear brother, why have ye 
tarried so long from me ? " And so then they rowed 
from the land. 

Sir Bedivere cried, " Ah ! my lord Arthur, what 
shall become of me ? " 

^^ Comfort thyself," said the king. " In me is no 
trust for to trust in. If thou never hear more of me, 
pray for my soul." 
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And ever the queens wept as the barge floated 
away. 

Some there are who sav that Arthur is not dead, 
but that he shall come again and win the holy Cross. 
On his tomb is written: Here lies Arthur, king of 
the past and king of the future. So the faith lived 
on that he who had been king long ago will yet be 

king again. — Ada'pied from Maloby. 

YOUNG LOCHINVAR 

charg'er galliard lag'gard 

croup dauntless das'tard 

Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the West ! 

Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 

And, save his good broadsword, he weapons had none ; 

He rode all unarm'd, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar ! 

He stay'd not for brake, and he stopp'd not for stone, 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was none ; 

But ere he alighted at Nether by gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 

For a laggard in love and a dastard in war 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

cob's fourth r. — 12 
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So boldly he enter'd the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen and kinsmen and brothers and 

all: — 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword, 
(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word,) 
" Oh, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? " 

" I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide ; — 
And now am I come, with this lost Love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 

The bride kiss'd the goblet ; the knight took it up; 
He quaff 'd off the wine and he threw down the cup ; 
She look'd down to blush, and she look'd up to sigh. 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand ere her mother could bar, — 
" Now tread we a measure ! " said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 
plume ; 
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And the bride-maidens whispered, " 'Twere better by 

far 
To have match'd our fair cousin with young Lochin- 

var ! " 

One touch to her hand and one word in her ear, 
When they reach 'd the hall door, and the charger 

stood noar ; 
So light to the croup the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 
'^ She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and 

scaur. 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow ! " quoth young 

Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby 

clan; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 

they ran ; 

There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lea ; 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. . 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 

Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 

— Sib Waltek ' Scott. 
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HOW THE CHILD OF THE SEA WAS 

MADE KNIGHT 

ac cord'ing ly con versing com mend'ed 

mar'vel cour'te ous boon 

The Child of the Sea was now twelve years old, but 
in stature he seemed fifteen. He had served the queen, 
but when Oriana came, the queen gave her the Child 
of the Sea to serve her. Oriana said that it pleased 
her. That word the child kept in his heart, so that 
he never lost it from his memory. All his life he 
was never weary of serving her, for as well as he 
loved her did she also love him. 

And now the time came that he thought he could 
take arms if he were knighted. With this desire he 
went to the king, and fell upon his knees before him. 
" Sire, if it please you, it is time for me to receive 
knighthood.'' 

"How, Child of the Sea?" said Languines, "are 
you strong enough to maintain knighthood? It is 
easy to receive, but difficult to maintain." 

"I shall not fail as a knight," said the lad. "Since 

■ 

you have brought me up, complete what you ought to 
do. If not, I will seek some other who will do it." 
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The king, who feared lest he should do this, replied, 
" Child of the Sea, I promise to do this. Your arms 
shall be got ready, but to whom did you think to go?" 

" To King Perion, who has married the sister of 
your queen." 

^^Now," said the king, "be satisfied, it shall be 
done." And he gave orders that the arms should be 
made. 

One day a damsel came with a sword, a ring, and 
a letter in wax. The Child of the Sea was with the 
ladies of the palace, when a page entered and told 
him there was a strange damsel without who brought 
presents for him. 

Oriana told the Child of the Sea to let the damsel 
come in, that they might see the presents. Accord- 
ingly she entered, and said, " Sir Child of the Sea, a 
good friend salutes you and sends you this sword and 
this ring and this wax. He begs that you will wear 
this sword while you live, for his sake." 

He took the presents, and laid the ring and the wax 
in his lap. Then he unrolled the sword from a linen 
cloth in which it was wrapped. He then wondered 
greatly that it should be without a scabbard. 

While he was looking at the sword, the king came 
in and asked him what he thought of it. "It seems 
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a goodly one, sir," said he, '^but I marvel wherefore 
it hath no scabbard." " It is fifteen years," said the 
king, " since it had one." 

Taking him by the hand, he led him apart. As 
they were conversing, a knight came to inform the 
king that King Perion was arrived. Languines went 
to welcome him. "I come to seek for friends," said 
Perion. " The King of Ireland wars upon me, and is 
now in my country. I have lost many of my people 
in battle, and others whom I trusted have failed me." 

"Brother," replied Languines, "I shall aid you the 
best I can." All this while had the Child of the Sea 
been looking earnestly at Perion. He had heard the 
fame of his great goodness in arms. He desired to 
be made a knight by his hand, rather than by any 
other man in the world. 

To attain this purpose, he thought best to entreat 
the queen. He found her so sad, however, that he 
would not speak to her. Going to where Oriana 
was, he knelt before her, and said, "Lady Oriana, 
could I know by you the cause of the queen's sad- 
ness?" Oriana's heart leaped at seeing him whom 
she most loved before her. " Child of the Sea," she 
said, "this is the first thing you have ever asked of 
me, and I shall do it with a good will." 
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"Remember, lady, the day whereon your father 
departed, the queen took me by the hand, and leading 
me before you, said, * I give you this child to be your 
servant'; and you said it pleased you. And from 
that time I have held myself yours to do your serv- 
ice; yours only, that neither I nor any other, while 
I live, can have command over me." 

"That word," said she, "you took with a meaning 
that it did not bear; but / am well pleased that it is 
so." Oriana went to the queen, and learned the cause 
of her sadness. 

Returning to the Child of the Sea, she told him 
that it was for her sister that the queen was now so 
distressed. He answered, "If it please you that I 
were a knight, with your aid I would go and aid the 
queen's sister." 

"With my leave! And what without it? Would 
yqu not then go? " "No," said he, "for without your 
favor my heart could not sustain itself in danger." 

Then Oriana smiled and said, "You shall be my 
knight, and you shall aid the sister of the queen." 
The Child of the Sea kissed her hand. "The king, 
my master, has not yet knighted me; and I had 
rather it should be done by King Perion at your 
entreaty." "In that," said she, "I will do what I 
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can; but we must speak to the Princess Mabilia. 
Her request will avail with her uncle." 

Mabilia readily agreed. "Let the Child of the 
Sea," said she, "go to the chapel of my mother, 
armed at all points. When King Perion is setting off 
at daybreak, I will ask to see him. Then will he 
grant our request, for he is a courteous knight." 

When the Child of the Sea heard this he called 
Gandalin. "My brother, take all my arms secretly 
to the queen's chapel, for this night I think to be 
knighted." Gandalin laid the arms in the chapel, 
while the queen was at supper. Then the Child of 
the Sea went there, and armed himself, all save his 
head and his hands. He made his prayer before the 
altar, beseeching God to grant him success in arms, 
and in the love he bore his lady. 

When the queen had retired, Mabilia sent for 
Perion as he was departing. When he came, she 
besought him to do what Oriana should request. 
"Willingly," said King Perion, "for her father's 
sake." 

Then Oriana came before him. She begged a boon, 

and it was granted. "Then," said she, "make this 

*my gentleman knight." And she showed him to 

Perion kneeling before the altar. The king saw how 
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fair he was. Approaching him, he asked, "Would 

you receive the order of knighthood?" "I would." 

— " In the name of God, then 1 And may He order 

it, that you may grow in honor as you have in per- 

son." Then putting on the right spur, he said, "Now 

are you a knight, and may receive the sword." The 

king took the sword, and gave it to him, and the 

Child girded it on. 

Mabilia and Oriana joyfully kissed the king's hands. 

Perion then commended the Child of the Sea to God, 

and went his way. 

— From "Amadis op Gaul." 



MY FRIEND THE HOUSEKEEPER 

PART I 

en cour'ag ing foun da'tions im ag'in a ry 

It was such a funny little house ! People who 
went up and down the street used to wonder what it 
could have been built for. It wasn't large enough 
for a family of even two to keep house in. It did 
not look like an office or a workshop; besides, the 
house close by which it stood was too handsome to 
have a workshop on its lawn. The door was on thef* 
side, and instead of a high porch, there was just one 
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stone step before it. There was a window on each 
side of the door, and in the end towards the street 
was a little bay window. 

My friend the housekeeper's name is Nelly Ash- 
ford. I think I am safe in saying that there has 
never been a happier housekeeper since the world 
began ; and now I will begin at the very beginning, 
and tell you all about it. I never knew how Nelly 
first got the idea ; but she says she remembers think- 
ing, when she was very small, that a doll's house 
ought to be a. real httle house, — not a room or part 
of a room in a large one. 

The winter before the house was built, one evening 
Nelly was very still, sitting in front of the library 
fire, on the rug. Her mother was writing letters, 
and her father was reading ; but presently Mr. Ash- 
ford heard her laugh a little, and looked up and saw 
how busily she was thinking. So he said, " What is 
it, Nelly ? " 

" Oh, I suppose you will laugh, papa ! " 

"Well?" 

" I was telling myself a story about what I would 
do if I had a cunning little bit of a house, all my 
own, to play in, in the daytime. It would have a 
little parlor, with a table in it large enough to have 
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the girls come to tea parties ; and another room back 
of the parlor for a kitchen, where there could be a 
fire in a little stove, with an oven to bake cake in 
and make candy. I wouldn't make candy in the 
oven, but on the top, you know. And I was think- 
ing about the fun Mrs. Giddigaddi had in her kitchen. 
It tells about her in ' Little Men.' Do you think 
when I get older I could really have a house out in 
the garden somewhere ? I would be so very careful 
not to get it on fire. It needn't be near this house, 
so if it should burn down, or anything, it wouldn't 
do harm. I have always thought about having it, 
ever since I was a little girl." 

'^Yes," said Mr. Ashford, laughing, "I think I 
have heard you speak of it before. Should you 
stay out there altogether, or make us an occasional 
visit ? " 

" I shouldn't dare to stay there after dark," said 
Nelly. " I should be afraid. But, you know, I shall 
be ever so much older next summer ; and, papa," — 
this very eagerly, — " when I am grown up, it would 
make such a pretty study, and I could learn my les- 
sons there." 

"How very sensible! " said her mother. "I don't 
see how any one can say no to that ; but I shall expect 
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to see it blazing up to the skies the day after you 
move in." Then Mr. Ashford laughed and took up 
his book again, while Mrs. Ashford said, '^ This is a 
large house for three people, and I think the little 
girl can find room enough for the dollies." 

Now this was not encouraging; but Nelly re- 
turned to her seat on the rug, and went on " telling 
herself stories" for a while. She enjoyed very much 
an imaginary visit from her cousins. They came at 
night, and the first thing in the morning after break- 
fast she took them out into the garden, and they 
were so surprised to see the lovely playhouse; and 
then she was to have a whole ring full of keys, like 
her mother's, and take these out of her pocket, choose 
the right one, and unlock the door. 

You see by this that Nelly was very fond of castle- 
building, — telling herself stories, she called it, and 
I think that is a very good name. It is a very pleas- 
ant thing to do, only we must be careful to build as 
well as dream. 

After Nelly went up to bed that winter evening, 
Mrs. Ashford said, " I wonder why she couldn't have 
a playhouse ? T know she would enjoy it, for I re- 
member I used to wish for one myself." 

" I was thinking about it," said Nelly's father, " I 
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don't think it would be much trouble. I will draw 
a little plan myself, and go down to see Mr. Jones, 
the house-builder, to-morrow, and ask him about it." 

" We will send Nelly to Boston when he is ready 
to build it, and surprise her when she comes home," 
said Mrs. Ashford. 

Mr. Jones was consulted not long after, and prom- 
ised to send some men in May. So, just before the 
appointed time for laying the foundations, a letter 
came from Nelly's grandma, who lived in Boston, ask- 
ing her to come immediately to make her a visit. She 
often had such invitations as this, and was always 
willing to accept them. She never suspected that 
she could be sent away from home for any reason ; 
and do you think, as she drove from the street to the 
station, she met one of Mr. Jones's men driving a load 
of lumber! Wouldn't she have jumped out of the 
carriage and followed him home, if she had known 
what interesting boards those were ! 

I can't stop to tell you much about the visit in Bos- 
ton, for that would make a long story by itself. Nel- 
ly's Aunt Bessie was much younger than her sister, 
Mrs. Ashford, and everybody thought her a most 
charming young lady. She was very fond of Nelly, 
who was her only niece, and Nelly often said she was 
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just as good as a little girl to play with. You see 
she hadn't forgotten the way she thought and felt 
when she was a child, as I am sorry to find a great 
many people have. 

Grandma was always as good as gold, and the 
house was very pleasant: and Nelly knew several 
nice girls about her own age, so she never thought 
of being homesick. 

Grandma and Aunt Bessie were very much inter- 
ested in something Nelly did not know about; and 
they had a way of talking busily, and stopping sud- 
denly when she came near. Aunt Bessie was hem- 
ming some small napkins and tablecloths, and her 
niece was much surprised, for she wasn't fond of sew- 
ing. She said that a friend of hers was going to 
housekeeping, and Nelly thought it queerer than ever, 
for Aunt Bessie did not often make that kind of a 
present. 

One morning grandma came down stairs dressed 
for a drive, and told Nelly that she was going shop- 
ping, and that she might come, if she liked. This 
was always a great pleasure, for she could choose be- 
tween sitting in the carriage and going into the 
shops; and grandma almost always stopped at a 
candy shop before she came home. 
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Just as Nelly was beginning to grow a little tired, 
they stopped before some great windows full of car- 
pets, and grandma said she wished that she would 
come into the shop, because she was going to choose 
a carpet for the room of a little friend of hers. If it 
had been anything else, Nelly would have thought it 
might be for herself; for grandma and Aunt Bessie 
often made her choose her own presents in this way ; 
but only a few weeks before she left home, a new car- 
pet had been put down in her room. Such a beauty 
it was, too ! 

They found another almost as pretty, and grandma 
gave the man a card, with the address to which it 
was to be sent, and they went away. It was such a 
pretty carpet. I saw it myself, and I know; very 
soft, with dark gray for the ground color, and little 
bunches of wild roses and dark green leaves for fig- 
ures, with little blue flowers and yellow and white 
field daisies mixed into the dainty little bouquets. 

" Now, Nelly," said grandma, " what would you 
like for a present ? " 

Nelly thought of a picture she had seen of a 
child dressed in black, with fair hair, and some lovely 
dogs. The name of it was " Her Only Playmates," 
and it was in the picture store where they had been 
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that morning. So they drove back again, and 
grandma liked it as well as Nelly did, and told the 
man to frame it ; then they went to a candy shop 
and bought so large a boxful of candy that Aunt 
Bessie said, when they brought it home, it would last 
till Christmas. 
" Not if you eat it so fast," said Nelly, laughing. 

PART II 

con so la'tion rec'og nized cer e mo'ni ous 

im prove'ments pro vi'sions con sid'er ate 

Soon after this a letter came from Mrs. Ashford, 
who said Nelly must come home, for they missed her 
so much, and she had already made a long visit. She 
wished to see her mother, of course, but she was sorry 
to leave Boston. Aunt Bessie saw she looked a little 
troubled, so she called her to her desk, where she sat 
writing letters, and pointed to the candy pigeonhole 
for consolation, while grandma said : — 

"Nelly, I think Aunt Bessie and I will go home 
with you and make a visit. It is so pleasant in the 
country now." 

Nelly reached home the next evening, and, being 
very tired, she went to bed soon after supper. 

coe's fourth r. — 13 
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Next morning, at breakfast, she^ noticed that they 
were all very smiling, as if something nice were going 
to happen. Mr. Ashford pushed back his chair from 
the table without waiting for either his second cup of 
coffee or his newspaper and cigar, and said : — 

" I want you all to come out into the garden with 
me, to see some improvements I have been making." 

Just as they went out of the door, Nelly thought 
there might be a surprise coming, and in another 
minute she saw the playhouse. Oh, my friend the 
housekeeper ! How she half laughed and half cried ; 
and when her father had given her the key, how she 
ran to put it into the keyhole ! 

I wish you knew Nelly, so you could go and see 
that house for yourself. The door opened into a tiny 
square entry, and right in front of you was the fun- 
niest little hat stand and umbrella rack, and on either 
side were the doors which led into the parlor and 
kitchen. The parlor was just as pretty as it could be. 
The bay window was a delight that Nelly never had 
thought of in all her planning, and there were pretty 
curtains, and the canary bird's cage hung by a new 
gilt chain in the middle, just over a small table hold- 
ing the rustic basket of ferns and vines. In the mid- 
dle of the room there was the larger table which Nelly 
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had wished for. It was covered now by a bright 
cloth ; but she found afterward that she could make 
it larger by putting leaves in, just as they did the one 
in her mother's dining room. It was exactly right for 
tea parties. 

Then there were three or four folding chairs with 
bright carpet seats, and one nice little rocking-chair, — 
just the thing to get the dolls to sleep in, — and a 
small sofa covered with dark blue. Yoa will know 
that the carpet Nelly had chosen was on the floor, and 
the picture grandma had given her was hanging on 
the wall, with several others, — a pretty one of Red 
Riding-hood among the number. Besides these, 
there were some walnut brackets, with little vases and 
statuettes, and on the mantel-piece a little black clock 
was ticking away with all its might. All the big 
dolls sat around in their chairs, and seemed to feel 
quite at home. The very small ones were standing 
on either side of the clock in a long row. There 
were some bookshelves on the wall, and some of Nelly's 
books had been brought out to fill them. There was 
a closet with shelves and drawers, where the dolls' 
clothes or anything of the kind might be kept. 

Nelly said with shining eyes, — 

"Oh, I never thought of anything half so nice as 
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this. You are all so good ! " And she told them 
over again there wasn't anything she could think of 
to put in that parlor. They all sat down a little 
while, and then Mr. Ashford said it wouldn't do for 
young housekeepers to stay in the parlor all the time, 
and she must give a little attention to her kitchen. 

Now, it had flashed through Nelly's mind a few- 
minutes before that this playhouse of hers was so 
daintily furnished that she couldn't have any of her 
favorite " clutters," as Bridget called all such amuse- 
ments as making candy and washing the dolls' clothes, 
heading pins with sealing-wax, or " spattering." So 
you may imagine her satisfaction when she saw the 
other room. 

This was the kitchen, as I have told you, and here 
Nelly found a little stove, with an oven and a tea- 
kettle, which would hold at least a quart of water. 
Nelly was very fond of cooking, and here was a chance 
for her to do all she liked. There was a low table 
and some chairs, one of which — a little yellow one 
— had belonged to her grandmother when she was a 
child. What do you suppose she would have thought 
of such a playhouse as that ? If you had looked 
around, you would have seen all the things that one 
needs in such a kitchen : broom and dustpan and 



brush, Nelly's little cedar 
tub, and a new clothes- 
horse about the size of a 
sawhorse, that Patrick 
the coachman had made. 
There were little tin pans, 
and — ^oh, dear me! —I 
can't begin to tell you 
everything. 

I think the greatest joy 
was when some one opened 
the door of a closet, and 
our friend found a new 
tea set, — such a dear tea 
set! with no end of cups 
and saucers and plates, — ^ 
and a dozen very small 
tumblers, and some tiny 
teaspoons. The cream 
pitcher, and each of the 
larger pieces, was such a 
nice size and shape. On 
these there were blue and 
gold flowers, and a blue 
and gold stripe round 
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everything. I wish every child I knew was as lucky 
as Nelly Ashford, and I wish you had seen what a 
hugging Aunt Bessie got on account of this tea-set 
and the tablecloths and napkins, which were recog- 
nized immediately, for these were all her presents. 
In the lower part of the closet Nelly found a store 
of provisions, and I must not forget to tell you that 
among them were a jar of raspberry jam and a whole 
box of very good little English biscuits, with which 
she instantly filled her pocket. 

Don't you think Nelly Ashford ought to have been 
one of the very best girls in the world ? I do, and 
I think she tried to be. Who could be very bad 
when she was so fortunate as this ? 

She asked her friends to stay and spend the day 
with her, but they were wis6 enough to refuse ; and 
just now Nelly saw her best friend and crony, Alice 
Dennis, coming up the avenue, and shouted to her 
from the door. Alice had seen the playhouse ; she 
had been there nearly all the day before, so it was 
no surprise; but you will be sure that when the 
older people had gone, and they were left to them- 
selves, there was no trouble in having a good time. 

Nelly kept open house for a week or two, and all 
her friends came to call. Mrs. Ashford said she had 
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to go down to the garden herself and make ceremo- 
nious calls, if she wished to see Nelly. She was 
always considerate enough to ring the bell. A person 
could not be mistress of a house like this without 

having a great many remarkable things happen. 

— Sarah Obne Jewett. 



THE REVERIE OF POOR SUSAN 
rev'e rie en chant'ment as cend'ing 

At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 
Hangs a thrush that sings loud ; it has sung for three 

years : 
Poor Susan has passed by the spot, and has heard 
In the silence of morning the song of the bird. 

'Tis a note of enchantment ; what ails her ? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 
Bright volumes of vapor through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 

Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripped with her pail; 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove's, 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 
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She looks, and her heart is in heaven : but they fade. 

The mist and the river, the hill and the shade : 

The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 

And the colors have all passed away from her eyes. 

— William Wordsworth. 

ST. CHRISTOPHER 

plun'der ing scorn'f ul ly plain'tive 

mis'er a ble f u'ri ous ly bap tized' 

em'pe ror de mand'ed im plor'ing 

min'strel eas'i ly eVen tide 

Offerus was a soldier and a heathen. He was also 
a great giant. He did not like to obey, but to com- 
mand. He did not care what harm he did to others, 
but lived a very wild life, attacking and plundering 
all who came in his way. He only wished for one 
thing, — to sell his services to the very mightiest. 

He had heard that the emperor was the most 
powerful man in the world; so he said, '^Lord Em- 
peror, will you have me ? To none less will I sell 
mv heart's blood.'* 

The emperor looked at his great strength, his 
giant chest, and his mighty fists. Then he said, " If 
thou wilt serve me forever, Offerus, I will allow it." 
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Immediately the giant answered, " To serve you 
forever is not so easily promised ; but as long as I 
am yom* soldier, none in east or west shall trouble 
you." 

Thereupon he went with the emperor through all 
the land, and the emperor was delighted with him. 
All the soldiers were miserable, helpless creatures 
compared to Offerus. 

Now the emperor had a harper, who sang from 
morning till bedtime. Whenever the emperor was 
weary with the march, this minstrel had to touch his 
harp strings. 

Once, at eventide, they pitched the tents near a 
forest. The emperor ate and drank ; the minstrel 
sang a merry song. But when, in his song, he spoke 
of the evil spirit, the emperor signed the cross on 
his forehead. 

"What is this?" cried Offerus aloud to his com- 
rades. 

Then the emperor said, "Offerus, listen! I did 
it on account of an evil spirit who is said to live 
in this forest." 

That seemed strange to Offerus, and he said 
scornfully to the emperor, "I have a fancy for 
wild boars and deer. Let us hunt in this forest." 
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The emperor daid softly, '^ Offerus, no ! Let alone 
the chase in this forest, for thou mightest harm thy 
soul." 

Then Offerus made a wry face and said, "The 
grapes are sour ; if your highness is afraid of the 
evil spirit, I will enter the service of this lord who is 
mightier than you." Thereupon he coolly demanded 
his pay, and strode off cheerily into the thickest 
depths of the forest. 

In a wild clearing of the forest he found the altar 
of the evil spirit, and called three times in a loud 
voice. When it was midnight, the earth seemed to 
crack and a pitch-black rider appeared on a coal- 
black horse. The rider rode at Offerus furiously, 
and sought to bind him with solemn promises. But 
Offerus said, " We shall see." 

Then they went together through the kingdoms 
of the world, and Offerus found him a better master 
than the emperor. He seldom needed to polish his 
armor, but had plenty of feasting and fun. 

However, one day, as they went along the high- 
road, three tall crosses stood before them. Then the 
evil spirit suddenly shivered and said, " Let us creep 
around by the byroad." 

Said Offerus, "Methinks you are afraid of those 
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crosses ! " Drawing his bow, he shot an arrow into 
the middle cross. 

"Don't do thatl" said the evil spirit, softly, "do 
you not know that the Son of Mary now exercises 
great power ? " 

"If that be the case," said Offerus, "I came to you 
bound by no promise. Now I will seek further for 
the Mightiest, whom only I will serve." 

The evil spirit departed with a mocking laugh, 
and Offerus went on his way, asking every traveler 
he met for the Son of Mary. But alas! few bear 
him in their hearts, and none could tell the giant 
where the Son of Mary dwelt. 

One evening the weary giant met an old hermitj 
who gave him a night's lodging in his cell. The 
hermit listened to Offerus, showed him plainly the 
path of faith, and told him he must fast and pray. 
But he replied, " I should lose niy strength altogether 
if I did that, and then I should be useless." 

"Then," said the hermit, ^*you may try another 
way. Give yourself up heartily to some good 
work." 

" Ah ! let me hear ! " cried Offerus. " I have 
strength for that." 

"See, yonder flows a mighty river, which hinders 
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pilgrims. It has neither ford nor bridge. Carry the 
faithful over on thy back." 

"If I can please the Son of Mary in that way, 
willingly will I carry the travelers to and fro." 

Thereupon he built a hut of reeds upon the 
borders of the river, and dwelt thenceforth among 
the water rats and beavers. Day by day he carried 
pilgrims over the river cheerfully, like a great camel 
or elephant. But if any one offered him ferry money, 
he said, '' I labor for the Son of Mary." 

And when, after many years, Offerus's hair had 
grown white, one stormy night a plaintive little 
voice called to him, " Dear, good, tall Offerus, carry 
me across." 

Offerus was tired and sleepy, but he thought 
faithfully of the Son of Mary. With weary arms 
he seized the pine trunk, which was his staff when 
the floods rolled high, and waded through the river 
nearly to the opposite shore. He saw no pilgrim 
there, so he thought, " I was dreaming," and went 
back and lay down to sleep again. 

But scarcely had he fallen asleep when again came 
the little voice, this time very plaintive and touch- 
ing : " Offerus, good, dear, great, tall Offerus, carry 
me across ! " 
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Patiently the old giant crossed the river again, but 
neither man nor mouse was to be seen. Back again 
he went, lay down, and was soon fast asleep. And 
lo ! once more came the little voice, clear, and plain- 
tive, and imploring : " Good, dear, giant Offerus, 
carry me across ! " 

A third time he seized his pine trunk, and went 
through the cold river. This time he found a tender, 
fair little boy, with golden hair. He looked at the 
giant with eyes full of love and trust. 

Offerus lifted him up with two fingers, but, when he 
had entered the river, the little child weighed on him 
like a ton. Heavier and heavier grew the weight, 
until the water almost reached his chin. 

However, he struggled through, and, tottering to 
the other side, set the child gently down on the bank. 
Then he said, " My little lord, I pray thee, come not 
this way again. Scarcely have I escaped this time 
with my life." 

But the fair child baptized Offerus on the spot, and 

said to him : " Fear not, but rejoice ! All thy sins are 

forgiven ! Thou hast carried the Son of Mary. 

Henceforth thou shalt be called, not Offerus, but 

Christofferus." 

— Mrs. Elizabeth Charles. 
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ABOU BEN ADHEM 

pres'ence ac cord' wa'ken ing ex ceed'ing 

Aboil Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight of his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 

And, to the presence in the room, he said, 

"What writest thou?" The vision raised its head, 

And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 

Answered, " The names of those who love the lord ! " 

"And is mine one?" asked Abou.. — "Nay, not so," 

Replied the angel. Abou spake more low, 

But cheerily still ; and said — "I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light. 

And showed the names whom love of God had blest ; 

And lo ! Ben Adhem' s name led all the rest ! 

— Leigh Hunt. 
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THE WOODCUTTER'S CHILD 

guar'dian forbid'den mis'ery man'sions 

Once upon a time, near a large forest, there dwel6 
a woodcutter and his wife ; they had only one child, 
a little girl three years old. They were so poor that 
often they did not know what they should get to eat. 

One morning the woodcutter, his heart full of care, 
went into the woods to work. As he chopped the 
trees, there stood before him a tall and beautiful 
woman. She wore a crown of shining stars upon 
her head, and said: — 

"I am the Guardian Angel of every good child. 
Thou art poor and needy. Bring me thy child, and 
I will take her with me. I will be her mother, and 
she shall be under my care." The woodcutter, call- 
ing his child, gave her to the angel, who carried her 
to the land of Happiness. 

There she ate sweet bread, and drank pure milk. 
Her clothes were gold, and her playmates were beau- 
tiful children. When she had been there a long time, 
the Guardian Angel called her to her side, and said, 
"My dear child, I have a long journey for thee. 
Take these keys of the thirteen doors of the land 
of Happiness. Twelve of them thou mayest open, 
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and behold the glories therein ; but the thirteenth, to 
which this little key belongs, thou art forbidden to 
open. Beware ! If thou dost disobey, harm will 
befall thee." 

The maiden promised to obey. 

When the Guardian Angel was gone, she began 
her visits to the mansions of Happiness. A little 
girl went with her, and every day one door was un- 
closed. In each mansion there sat an angel in a 
bright light. After a time the child and the maiden 
had seen all the mansions. 

Now the forbidden door was yet locked. " I will 
not quite open it, nor will I go in/' said the maiden, 
"but I will only unlock the door, so that we may 
peep through the chink." 

"No, no," said the child; "that will be a sin. 
The Guardian Angel has forbidden it, and evil would 
soon fall upon ns." 

At this the maiden was silent, but she had no 
peace. One day, all the children were away, and 
she thought, " Now I am alone and can peep in ; no 
one will know what I do." So she found the 
keys, placed the right one in the lock, and turned 
it around. 

The door sprang open. She saw three angels sit- 
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ting on a throne, a great light shining around them. 
The maiden stood a little while. 

Then putting her finger in the light, she drew it 
back, and found it covered with gold. Great alarm 
seized her. Shutting the door hastily, she ran away. 
But her fear became more and more, and her heart 
beat so she thought it would burst. The gold, also, 
on her finger would not come off, although she 
rubbed it with all her strength. 

Not long afterwards the Guardian Angel came 
back from her journey. Calling the maiden to her, 
she asked for the keys of the mansion. As she gave 
them up, the angel looked in her face, and asked, 
" Hast thou opened the thirteenth door ? " " No," 
answered the maiden. 

Then the angel laid her hand upon the maiden's 
heart, and felt how it was beating. So she knew 
that the child had opened the door. Then she asked 
again, " Hast thou opened the thirteenth door ? " 
" No," said the maiden, for the second time. 

Then the angel saw that the child's finger had 
become golden from touching the light, and she 
knew that the child was guilty. She asked her for 
the third time, " Hast thou opened the thirteenth 
door?" "No," said the maiden again. 
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Then the Guardian Angel said, "Thou hast not 
obeyed me. Thou art no longer worthy to remain 
among good children." 

And the maiden sank down into a deep sleep. 
When she awoke she found herself in the midst of a 
forest. She wished to call out, but she had lost her 
voice. Then she sprang up, and tried to run away ; 
but wherever she turned, thick bushes held her back, 
so that she could not escape. 

In this lonely spot there stood an old hollow tree. 
This was her house. Roots and wild berries were 
her food. 

In the autumn she picked up the fallen leaves and 
laid them in her hollow tree. When the frost and 
snow of winter came, she clothed herself in them. 
During the sunshine she sat outside the tree, and 
her long hair fell down on all sides and covered her 
like a mantle. Thus she lived a long time in misery. 

Once, when the trees had become green again, the 
king of the country was hunting in the forest. A 
bird flew into the bushes, and he cut a path through 
with his sword. When he at last made his way 
through, he saw a beautiful maiden sitting under 
a tree. She was clothed from head to foot with 
her own golden locks. 



He stood in silence and 
looked at her for some 
time. At last he said, 
"Childj how came you in 
this forest?" But the 
maiden answered not, for 
she had become dumb. 

Then the king asked, 
*' Will you go with me to 
my castle ? " At that she 
nodded her bead, and the 
king put her on his horse 
and rode away home. 
Then he gave her beauti- 
ful clothing, and all else 
that she needed. Still she 
could not speak. Her 
great beauty, however, 
won upon the king's 
heart, so that after a 
while he married her. 

After a time she had 
a little baby. Then the 
Guardian Angel appeared 
to her, and said : — 
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"Wilt thou tell the truth, and confess that thou 
didst unlock the forbidden door? For then wijl I 
open thy mouth, and give thee again the power 
of speech. But if thou wilt* not, then will I take 
from thee thy newborn babe." 

And the power to answer was given to her, but 
her heart was hard, and she said, *' No, I did not 
open the door." At these words the Guardian Angel 
took the child out of her arms and went away with 
him. 

The next morning, when the child was not to be 
seen, a murmur arose among the people. They said 
that their queen had destroyed her only son. Al- 
though she heard everything, she could say nothing. 

But the king did not believe the ill report, because 
of his great love for her. 

Another son was bom, and on the night of his 
birth the Guardian Angel again appeared, and asked: 
"Wilt thou confess that thou didst open the for- 
bidden door ? Then will I restore to thee thy son, 
and give thee the power of speech ; but if not, then 
will I take this newborn babe also with me." 

Then the queen answered again, "No, I did not 
open the door." Upon this the angel took the 
second child out of her arms and bore him away. 
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On the morrow, when the infant could not be 
found, the people said openly that the queen had 
slain him. The king s men advised that she should 
be brought to trial. But the king would not believe 
it, and he commanded his men never to mention the 
report, on pain of death. 

The next year a beautiful little girl was born, and 
for the third time the Guardian Angel appeared and 
said to the queen, " Follow me." Taking her by 
the hand, she led her to the kingdom of Happiness. 
Then she showed her the two other children, playing 
merrily. 

The queen rejoiced at the sight, and the angel 
said, " Is thy heart not yet softened ? If thou wilt 
confess that thou didst unlock the forbidden door, 
then will I restore thee both thy sons." But the 
queen answered again, "No, I did not open it." 
At these words she sank upon the earth, and her 
third child was taken from her. 

When this was told the next day, all the people 
cried, " The queen is a murderess ! " As the king 
could not prove her innocent, she was condemned 
to die. 

Wood was brought, she was bound to the stake, 
and a fire was lighted around her. Then the iron 
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pride of her heart began to soften, and she thought, 
" Could I but now, before my death, confess that I 
opened the door ! " And her tongue was loosened, 
and she cried aloud, '• Thou good Angel, I confess." 

At these words the rain fell from heaven and put 
out the fire. Then a great light shone above, and 
the angel appeared upon the earth. By her side 
were the queen's two sons, one on her right hand 
and one on her left. In her arms she bore the 
newborn babe. 

Then the angel gave to the queen her three 
children, promised her a happy future, and said, 
'Whoever will repent and confess sin, shall be 
forgiven." — Grimm. 

SNAP'S REVENGE 

ob'sti nate sus pect'ed a maze'ment de stroyed' 
as sist'ance com pris'ing cherished ad visaing 
con'science mel'an chol y per plexed' re venge' 

Once there lived a happy little family, comprising 
mother, father. Lulu, and Snap. Lulu was a little 
girl, and Snap was her dog. Snap was a very won- 
derful dog : he could mind, and he could disobey ; he 
could understand all that was said to him; and he 
could perform tricks by the score. 
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Snap was a very little dog ; he had long, shaggy 
yellow hair, in which he took delight ; he had soft, 
flappy ears, of which he was very fond ; and, above 
all, he had a beautiful bushy tail, which was his 
great and especial pride. 

Lulu also had six dolls, which were all of a size, 
and they all resembled one another. Every night, 
with Snap's' assistance, the six dolls were all un- 
dressed. Do you ask how Snap helped ? I will tell 
you. 

As fast as Lulu took off the clothes, she would fold 
them and hand them to Snap, who, taking them in 
his mouth, would run to the little doll bureau, and, 
after opening the drawer with his teeth, would place 
each little garment very neatly and carefully inside. 

When all was ready, the six dolls were set up in a 
long row, for Lulu did not think it healthy for them 
to go to bed. Every morning Snap would bring the 
clothes as fast as they were wanted, and would sit 
with his little head cocked on one side, watching with 
the most approved expression, as each little article 
was put on. 

When the six dolls were all dressed. Snap would 
show his delight by the most violent wagging of his 
tail. Thus you see that Snap was quite a remarkable 
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dog. But although he was generally so very good, 
sometimes he could be very naughty. And now it 
becomes my sad duty to tell how Snap's tail was lost, 
and the happiness of the little family for a time 
destroyed. 

One day Lulu was going somewhere, and did not 
want to take Snap. When he began to follow her 
out of the room, she turned and said, "Snap, you 
cannot go with me to-day." Upon hearing this, Snap 
set his little fat self down on the floor, and lifting 
his snub nose high in the air, he uttered a most 
melancholy howl. 

" Stop that noise. Snap ! " cried Lulu. " Mind me 
this minute!" she added, stamping her little foot. 
Instead of doing what he was told. Snap only uttered 
another howl, more dismal than before. 

"You are a naughty, naughty dog, and I shall 
punish you well ! You shall be locked in this room 
till I come back ! " As Lulu said this, she rushed to 
the door ; but Snap had no intention of staying inside. 
The very idea ! A dog so smart as he to be locked 
up ! He would see ! So he, too, started for the door. 

There was just one thing that Snap did not think 
of. For the first time in his life he forgot that he 
had a tail ; so, although he got the whole of his little 
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fat body outside, his tail was left behind, and, sad 
to relate, the door closed upon it with a fearful bang. 

Snap yelled with rage and pain ; and Lulu 
screamed, and mingled her cries with Snap's. 
Mamma came, and with Lulu's help carried the 
little dog into a room, to see what could be done. 

They tried all they could think of, but Snap only 
grew worse, and the next day papa decided that the 
poor bruised tail must be cut off. Lulu felt dreadfully 
about it, and all the more so, because she saw that 
Snap cherished very hard feelings toward her. 

No longer would he allow Lulu to pet him; no 
longer was he her companion ; and no more were the 
six dolls assisted by him to robe and unrobe. Poor 
Lulu ! many were the tears she shed, but Snap was 
obstinate. 

One night the six dolls were set up as usual, in a 
row, in their white nightgowns ; but in the morning, 
to Lulu's amazement, one was missing. She hunted 
the house over, but no trace of the doll was to be 
seen. At night, still wondering, she undressed and 
set up the remaining five. 

Morning dawned, and discovered four dolls sitting 
up white and stiff, but one was not. Still more per- 
plexed. Lulu questioned papa, mamma, and all the 
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servants, but no one had touched the dolls. The next 
morning but three were seen. 

This was too much for Lulu's tender heart; she 
burst into tears, and when at night she undressed her 
remaining children, she begged them, with many sobs, 
not to die ; for she firmly believed that her lost ones 
had died, and departed from earth. 

Alas ! morning came, and the dolls had all van- 
ished ! I will not try to tell you about Lulu's grief ; 
her tears were too many to be counted. A whole week 
passed, with no news from the dolls. 

One morning, just a week after the loss of her 
children, Lulu arose, and suddenly uttered a cry of 
mingled joy and horror at the sight which met her 
astonished eyes. There sat the six dolls in their long 
trailing nightgowns, but white no longer. Shocking 
to relate, they were covered with mud from head to 
foot. 

Lulu's exclamations brought mamma to the spot, 
and as she opened the door, in crept Snap. He ran 
to Lulu and cast himself on his back at her feet, just 
as he had often done when he wished to beg for 
mercy. Mamma could not help laughing, it was so 
fminy. 

Advising Lulu to forgive Snap, she promised to ex- 
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plain it all. This Lulu was quite ready to do, she 
was so delighted by her children's return. She petted 
Snap to his unbounded delight, and then ran to 
mamma to hear how it all came about. 

Mamma told her that, when the first doll was missed, 
she and papa had suspected Snap. They rose very 
early the next morning to watch him. Looking out of 
the window, just as the day was dawning, they saw 
the little fellow come out of the house with a doll in 
his mouth. 

Trotting swiftly along, he cast the poor thing into 
a large mud puddle in the back part of the yard. The 
next morning he did the same with another, and the 
next, he carried out three dolls, one at a time. 

Evidently the little dog's conscience had troubled 
him ; for at the end of a week he fished them all out, 
and reset them just as they were when he had carried 
them off. 

Of course the dolls were spoilt ; but papa made that 

all right by buying six new ones; and after this Snap 

assisted the little mother as gravely and dutifully as 

before, in her morning and evening care of her children, 

and once more there lived a happy family. 

Thus ended Snap's first and last revenge. 

— Our Young Folks. 
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THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 

sulk' i ly con ven'ient ly sym'pa thize be seech' 

The sun was shining on the sea, 

Shining with all his might : 
He did his very best to make 

The billows smooth and bright — 
And this was odd, because it was 

The middle of the night. 

The moon was shining sulkily^ 

Because she thought the sun 
Had got no business to be there 

After the day was done — 
" It's very rude of him," she said, 

" To come and spoil the fun ! " 

The sea was wet as wet could be. 

The sands were dry as dry, 
You could not see a cloud, because 

No cloud was in the sky : 
No birds were flying overhead — 

There were no birds to fly. 

The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were walking close at hand ; 
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They wept like anything to see 

Such quantities of sand : 
"If this were only cleared away," 

They said, " it would be grand!" 

'^ If seven maids with seven mops 

Swept it for half a year, 
Do you suppose," the Walrus said, 

"That they could get it clear?" 
"I doubt it," said the Carpenter, 

And shed a bitter tear. 

"0 Oysters, come and walk with us!" 

The Walrus did beseech. 
"A pleasant walk, a pleasant talk, 

Along the briny beach: 
We cannot do with more than four. 

To give a hand to each." 

The eldest Oyster looked at him, 

But never a word he said : 
The eldest Oyster winked his eye, 

And shook his heavy head — 
Meaning to say he did not choose 

To leave the oyster bed. 
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But four young Oysters hurried up, 

All eager for the treat : 
Their coats were brushed, their faces washed, 

Their shoes were clean and neat — 
And this was odd, because, you know, 

They hadn't any feet. 

Four other Oysters followed them, 

And yet another four ; 
And thick and fast they came at last. 

And more, and more, and more — 
All hopping through the frothy waves, 

And scrambling to the shore. 

The Walrus and the Carpenter 

Walked on a mile or so, 
And then they rested on a rock 

Conveniently low : 
And all the little Oysters stood 

And waited in a row. 

"The time has come," the Walrus said, 

" To talk of many things: 
Of shoes — and ships — and sealing wax — 

Of cabbages — aild kings — 
And why the sea is boiling hot — 

And whether pigs have wings." 
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"But wait a bit," the Oysters cried, 
" Before we have our chat ; 

For some of us are out of breath, 
And some of us are fat!" 

"No hurry!" said the Carpenter, 
They thanked him much for that. 

"A loaf of bread," the Walrus said, 
"Is what we chiefly need: 

Pepper and vinegar besides 
Are very good indeed — 

Now if you're ready, Oysters dear, 
We can begin to feed." 

"But not on us!" the Oysters cried. 

Turning a little blue. 
** After such kindness, that would be 

A dismal thing to do!" 
"The night is fine!" the Walrus said, 

"Do you admire the view? 

"It was so kind of you to come! 

And you are very nice ! " 
The Carpenter said nothing but 

"Cut us another slice; 
I wish you were not quite so deaf — 

Fve had to ask you twice!" 
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*^ It seems a shame," the Wahrus said, 

" To play them such a trick. 
After we've brought them out so far, 

And made them trot so quick ! " • 
The Carpenter said nothing but 

" The butter's spread too thick ! " 

^* I weep for you," the Walrus said : 

" I deeply sympathize." 
With sobs and tears he sorted out 

Those of the largest size. 
Holding his pocket handkerchief 

Before his streaming eyes. 

" Oysters," said the Carpenter, 

" You've had a pleasant run ! 
Shall we be trotting home again ? " 

But answer came there none — 
And this was scarcely odd, because 

They'd eaten every one. 

— Lewis Carroll. 
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SUGAR MAKING 

par tic'u lar par'al lei ap plied' 

col lect'ing and'i rons sus pend'ed 

prep a ra'tion con sid'er a ble sat is-f ac'to ry 

ar range'ments preVi ous ly ex cur'sion 

[Phonny, Henry, and Malleville are cousins. Malleville is 
spending the winter with her aunt, Mrs. Henry. Beechnut, 
a lad of thirteen, is hired to work on the farm. Franco and 
Tommy are dogs belonging to Malleville and Phonny.] 

The trees which Malleville and Phonny were to 
tap, were near the bank of the river, just above the 
mouth of the brook. Beechnut had tapped six of 
them the day before the children were to go down. 
He gave them particular directions as to what they 
were to do, in collecting and boiling the sap. 

Phonny was to draw down all the things that were 
necessary, on one of his hand sleds. He did not let 
the dogs draw them down, for he wished to save 
their strength, as he said, for the sap. First he put 
upon the sled a pretty large box, which was to hold 
the things in going down, and to be turned bottom 
upward and serve for a table when on the spot. Into 
this box he put a kettle, a number of sticks of wood, 
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a small iron chain with a hook in the end of it, and 
a small saw. 

The saw was to cut up dead branches of trees, and 
other such fuel as he might find in the woods, so as 
to make the pieces of proper length for a fire. 

In the kettle, when Phonny placed it in the box, 
were some pieces of birch bark, a little kindling wood, 
and a small box of matches. These they were to be- 
gin the fire with. There were also three round poles, 
about six feet long, tied together near one end by a 
rope. These were laid upon the top of the box after 
the other things had been put in. The drag was not 
put into the box, but was attached by its rope to the 
hinder bar of the hand sled, in order to be drawn 
along after it. The tin pail for the sap was put \x[y(m 
the drag, and was fastened to its place by means of a 
cord. 

In the bottom of the tin pail was a paper, with 
some slices of bread and four oranges tied up in it, 
and upon the top of this parcel were two saucers and 
two spoons. These saucers and spoons were to enable 
Phonny and Malleville to try the sap from time to 
time as the boiling went on, to see wh^^ther it wan 
growing sweeter. There was al.^i a grxyl-«jze^l wfxyJ^;ri 
box to hold the sugar that they should makf;. Tli^-y 
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had determined to bring it all home, and give it to 
Mrs. Henry. 

When all was ready, the whole party set off from 
the house together. Franco and Tom ran before the 
sled, frisking about in great glee. 

"Ah, my fellows!" said Phonny, "you little know 
what hard work you have got to do to-day, hauling 
sap." 

The children went down the snowy* road to the 
beach. Here the ground was almost bare, the snow 
being nearly all blown off by the wind as it fell. The 
beach was a warm, sunny place too, so that Malle- 
ville and Phonny had a place there for a fire on the 
smooth and dry surface of the sand. 

Phonny stopped with his sled when he reached the 
spot. Malleville, who was a little tired with the long 
walk, sat down upon a seat under the bank. 

"Now," said Phonny, "the first thing is for the 
fire." 

"No," said Malleville, "the first thing is to get 
the sap." 

" No," said Phonny. 

" Yes," said Malleville, " for if you build the fire, 
it will all burn away while we are gone to get the 
sap." 
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" True," said Phonny, " if I should light the fire 
and so set it to burning. But I can huild it, you 
know, and get it all ready, but not light it until the 
sap is here/' 

^^Well," said Malleville, '^and while you are doing 
that, I will sit on this stone and rest." 

" Yes," said Phonny, " and you can be putting the 
harnesses on the dogs." 

So Phonny began to make preparations for building 
the fire, while Malleville took the harnesses up from 
the drag, and called Franco to come to her that she 
might put on his harness. But Franco, who saw the 
harness in her hand, and knew very well what it 
meant, would not come. Malleville then went to- 
ward him to catch him, but he bounded away from 
her and ran out upon the river. 

" Oh, dear me ! " said Malleville, mournfully, 
" what shall I do ? Franco won't be dressed ! " 

'^ Never mind," said Phonny; ^^I'U catch him for 
you by and by." 

So Malleville sat down upon the bench again, and 
began to watch Phonny's arrangements for the fire. 

Phonny selected a smooth spot on the beach, in 
such a place that the wind should carry the smoke 
away from the seat. Taking the three poles, he 
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placed them in an upright position on the sand, with 
the ends which had been tied together upward. He 
then separated the lower ends from each other, 
spreading them out upon the sand. Thus the whole 
formed a sort of tripod, the poles crossing each other 
near the top, at the place where they were tied. He 
then fastened the chain to these poles at the place 
where they were tied together. The other end of the 
chain, which was the one to which the hook jiras at- 
tached, then hung halfw^ay to the ground. 

"There!" said he to Malleville, "when I hang 
the kettle on the hook, it will be just about far 
enough from, the fire." 

He then began to arrange the wood for the fire. 
He selected the two largest sticks, and placed them 
parallel to each other on the beach under the tripod. 

" There ! " said he, speaking half to himself and 
half to Malleville, " there are my andirons." 

He then placed his birch bark and kindling sticks 
between these andirons, and laid his other sticks of 
wood across them, taking care to put the smallest in 
the middle. He next hung the kettle upon the hook, 
and then got down upon his hands and knees to look 
under and see if the bottom of the kettle was near 
enough to the wood. 
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"It does not touch," said he, "but the blaze will 
come up to it ; and now we will go and get the sap/' 
Phonny had considerable difficulty in catching the 
dogs. They both prBferred running about such a 
pleasant morning, to being harnessed to a drag and 
compelled to draw a heavy load. Phonny succeeded, 
however, in catching them at last, and in harnessing 
them to the drag. He then took out the articles 
which ihad been put into the pail, and placed them 
on the box, which he had previously turned bottom 
upward for a table. 

"I think we had better put- them under the box till 
we come back," said Malleville, " for fear that some- 
body will come along and carry off all our luncheon." 

" Oh, no," said Phonny, " there is no danger." 

So Phonny and Malleville set out on their excur- 
sion after the sap. They very soon came to the trees 
which Beechnut had tapped for them. They knew 
them immediately by their having spouts of elder 
wood inserted in the trunks, and bottles hanging at 
the ends of the spouts to catch the sap. 

Beechnut had no buckets, such as regular sugar 
makers use, and so he had used some bottles which 
he had found in the cellar. He had tied a string 
around the neck of each bottle, and had suspended 
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one by that means to the end of each of the spouts, 
in such a manner that the drops of sap coming down 
through the spout would fall into the bottle. 

Phonny and Malleville went to the bottles, one 
after another, and to their great delight found them 
almost full of sap. They took the bottles ofiE care- 
fully, and poured the sap into the pail. Then they 
put on the cover of the pail, and set out on their re- 
turn. The dogs pulled well, and took the load along 
in a very satisfactory manner. 

As soon as they had arrived at the camp, Malle- 
ville was disposed to get her teaspoon and taste of the 
sap the first thing. Phonny, however, told her that 
he thought it would be best to pour it all into the 
kettle first, and light the fire, so as to get the boiling 
begun. So they poured the sap carefully into the 
kettle, and then Phonny kindled a match by rub- 
bing it upon the side of the box which formed the 
table. 

'^ Let me light the fire, Phonny," said Malleville. 

"Well," said Phonny, "here's the match. But 
be very careful not to set your clothes on fire." 

So Malleville took the match and applied it very 
carefully to the birch bark which was under the 
wood, and very soon the bark began to blaze. She 



was very much pleased to see a fire burning which 
she herself had kindled. 

Malleville and Phonny next took their spoons and 
began tasting of the sap, dipping a little out of the 



kettle for this purpose. Malleville said that it did 
not taste sweet at all. It was nothing but water. 
Phonny said there was a little sweetness in it, but he 
did not expect that it would be very sweet until it 
was boiled. The boiling would make it sweet. 

They kept their fire burning finely for some hours, 
until almost all the water of the sap had boiled away. 
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What remained became a very sweet and rich sirup, 
like hot honey. 

They kept tasting of it continually as it grew 
sweeter, taking out a little for this purpose with their 
spoons and cooling it in their saucers. Finally they 
concluded to put some of it on their bread, and they 
found it excellent. In fact, the thicker and sweeter 
it became, the more they ate, until at last Phonny, 
looking into the kettle, said sadly, " Why, Malleville, 
our maple sugar is almost alLeaten up." 

Malleville herself looked in, and it was very clear 
that what Phonny said was true. They finally con- 
cluded that since it was so nearly gone, they would 
eat the rest of it, and postpone making any maple 
sugar to save, until the next day. 

— Jacob Abbott. 



RUMPELSTILTSKIN 

av a ri'cious ne ces'si ty mes'sen gers 

ac com'plish com'i cal un der stand' 

There was once a miller who was poor, but he had 
one beautiful daughter. One day he came to speak 
with the king, and he told him that he had a 
daughter who could spin gold. 
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The king said to the miller, "That pleases me 
well. Bring thy daughter to my castle to-morrow, 
that I may prove thy word." 

When the girl was brought to him, he led her into 
a room that was full of straw. Then he gave her 
a wheel and spindle, and said, " Now set to work, 
and if by the early morning thou hast not spun this 
straw to gold, thou shalt die." 

Then he shut the door and left her there alone. 
The poor miller's daughter could not think what to 
do for her life. She had no notion how to spin 
gold from straw, and she began to weep. Then 
all at once the door opened, and in came a little 
man. 

" Good evening, miller's daughter," he said; "why 
are you crying ?" 

" Oh ! " answered the girl, " I have got to spin 
gold out of straw, and I don't understand the 
business." 

Then the little man said, " What will you give 
me if I spin it for you ? " 

"My necklace," said the girl. 

The little man took the necklace, seated himself 
before the wheel, and whir, whir, whir ! Three 
times round, and the bobbin was full. Then he took 
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up another, and whir, whir, whir ! Three times 
round, and that was full. So he went on till the 
morning, when all the straw had been spun, and all 
the bobbins were full of gold. 

At sunrise the king came. When he saw the gold, 
he was astonished. He also rejoiced, for he was very 
avaricious. He had the miller's daughter taken to 
another room filled with straw, much bigger than 
the last, and told her she must spin it all in one 
night. The girl did not know what to do, so she 
began to cry. Then the door opened, and the little 
man appeared. 

" What will you give me if I spin all the straw 
into gold ?" he said. 

" The ring from my finger," answered the girl. 

So the little man took the ring, and began again to 
send the wheel whirring round, and by the next 
morning all the straw was spun into glistening gold. 
The king was rejoiced beyond measure at the sight. 
Then, since he could never have enough of gold, he 
had the miller's daughter taken into a still larger 
room full of straw. 

" This, too, must be spun in one night," he said. 
" If you accomplish it, you shall be my wife." For 
he thought, " Although she is but a miller's daughter, 
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I am not likely to find any one richer in the whole 
world." 

As soon as the girl was left alone, the little man 
appeared for the third time. 

" What will you give me if I spin the straw for 
you this time ? " he said. 

" I have nothing left to give," answered the 
girl. 

"Then you must promise me the first child you 
have after you are queen," said the little man. 

" Who knows whether that will happen ? " thought 
the girl. But as she did not know what to do 
in her necessity, she promised the little man what 
he asked. At once he began to spin, and soon the 
straw was gold. 

In the morning the king came and found all 
according to his wish. The wedding was held at 
once, and the miller's pretty daughter became a 
queen. 

In a year's time she brought a fine child into the 
world. She thought no more of the little man, but 
one day he came suddenly into her room, and said, 
" Now give me what you promised me." 

The queen was terrified greatly. She offered the 
little man all the riches of the kingdom if he would 
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only leave the child ; but the little man said, " No, I 
would rather have something living than all the 
treasures of the world." 

Then the queen began to lament and to weep, so 
that the little man had pity upon her. 

" I will give you three days," said he, " and if at 
the end of that time you cannot tell my name, you 
must give up the child." 

Then the queen spent the whole night in thinking 
over all the names she had ever heard. She sent 
messengers through the land to ask far and wide for 
all the names that could be found. 

When the little man came next day, she began 
with '^Caspar," "Melchior," " Balthassar," and all 
the odd names she knew. But at each the little 
man exclaimed, " That is not my name." 

The second day the queen inquired of all her 
people for uncommon and curious names. " Is yoiu 
name * Ribs-of-beef,' ' Sheep-shank,' ' Whalebone ' ? " 
she asked. But at each the dwarf said, " That is not 
my name." 

The third day a messenger came back and said, 
" I have not found a single new name ; but as I 
came to a high mountain near the edge of the forest : 
where foxes and hares say good night to each other, 
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I saw there a little house. Before the door a fire 
was burnmg, and round this fire a very curious little 
man was dancing on one leg. He was singing — 

"* To-day I stew, and then I'll bake, 
To-morrow I shall the queen's child take ; 
Ah ! how famous it is that nobody knows^ 
That my name is Rumpelstiltskin.' " 

When the queen heard this, she was very glad ; 
for now she knew the name. 

Soon after came the dwarf, and asked, '' Now, my 
lady queen, what is my name ? " 

First she said, "Are you called Conrade?" '^No." 

" Are you called Hal ? " " No." 

" Then perhaps your name is Rumpelstiltskin ? " 

" A witch told you that ! A witch told you that! " 
cried the little man. He stamped his right foot into 
the floor so deep that he was forced to pull it out 
with both hands. Then he limped off, while every- 
body laughed at him for having had all his trouble 

for nothing. 

— Gbimm. 
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THE TWO DAUGHTERS 



her'init 


a bat'ed 


re nown' 


shel'tered 


iTTi mor'tal ized 


gra'cious ly 


com pan'ion 


ter'ri ble 


peas'ant 



Hundreds .of years ago there dwelt in Italy an 
old hermit named Father Bernardo. A hermit is a 
holy man who lives apart from other men. Much of 
his time is given to fasting and prayer. 

Father Bernardo was much loved by the peasants. 
When any were in trouble, they went to the good 
father for comfort. When any needed advice, they 
sought counsel of Father Bernardo. 

"Good father," they often said to the old man, 
^^are you not lonely? Leave your hills and come 
down to live with us in the plain." 

" Lonely ! " laughed the old man, " I am never 
lonely. God is always with me, and then I have my 
two daughters." 

" Who are your two daughters, father ? " 

" Here is one," and the old man pointed upward 
to a noble oak that sheltered his tiny hut with its 
spreading branches. 

" This is my dmnb daughter ; my other daughter 
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can chatter well. She is Mary, the vinedresser's 
child. Every day she does something for my com- 
fort. Never was man so blest in his children." 

The peasants smiled. They knew the sweet Mary 
well. They knew her kind heart and her quick step. 
But the oak-tree daughter puzzled them. 

To the hermit, however, his tree was a dear com- 
panion. She stretched her branches lovingly over 
his hut ; her leaves whispered grateful messages in 
his ear ; she was a comfort and a joy the whole year 
round. Here, too, lived the birds whom the good 
father fed daily at his door. 

Once some men with axes passed that way. They 
stopped before the oak and said, " Here is a fine large 
tree. This would suit the duke well." 

Father Bernardo fell on his knees. "Spare my 
tree, I pray you, good people. She is as dear as my 
heart's blood. She is as dear as a daughter." 

The men laughed at the old man, but they passed 
on. Not once, but twice and even thrice, Father 
Bernardo saved the life of his dumb daughter. 

At last there came a terrible winter. Tempests up- 
rooted trees and destroyed houses. Freshets rushed 
down the hillsides, sweeping all before them. 

One night there came a fearful storm. Mary 
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trembled in her bed and offered prayers for the 
safety of the old hermit. 

" Father Bernardo's hut is so frail, that I fear he 
must have perished," she said to her father the next 
morning. "Let us hasten to him without delay." 
But three days passed before the storm abated. 

As they drew near the abode of the hermit, 
father and daughter uttered a cry. The hut had 
disappeared. 

Mary burst into tears, but her father suddenly 
seized her arm. " Look ! " he cried. A hand was 
waved from the oak tree, and a voice said faintly, 
" Do not fear for me,, friends; my dumb daughter has 
saved my life." 

Seated by the bright fire in the vinedresser's 
home, the old man told his story. 

" When the freshet came, I climbed to the roof of 
my hut. But I soon saw that I was not safe there. 
Higher and higher rose the water. More and more 
did the weak hut tremble beneath the rush of the 
waters. Soon it would be carried away. I fell upon 
my knees. ' God,' I cried, ' save me ! ' 

" As I opened my eyes I saw bending toward me, 
nay, stretched out toward me, the arms of my tree 
daughter. ' This is the answer to your prayer,' she 
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seemed to say. Immediately I was safe in her 
branches. 

" There I stayed for throe days. I ate some crusts 
of bread I had in my pocket, and waited. I knew 
my daughter, Mary, would seek me and take me to 
her home as she has done." 

Then the good father bowed his head and blessed 
his two daughters aloud. " I pray God," he said, 
" that they may be immortahzed together." 

Years passed. The old hermit died. The oak tree 
was cut down and made into wine casks. Mary 
married and became the mother of two beautiful 
boys. 

Often she recalled the Father Bernardo's prayer. 
"Perhaps these boys of mine may bring me re- 
nown," she thought. Her belief grew stronger 
every time she looked into their lovely, rosy faces. 

One warm day Mary sat at her cottage door. The 
younger boy, tired of play, had snuggled into his 
mother's arms. The elder had been trying to fasten 
two sticks into the shape of a cross. He had just 
succeeded, and came proudly to show his work to his 
mother. What a sweet group the mother and chil- 
dren made ! 

So thought a dark-eyed, pensive young man who 
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drew near. He looked weary and sad, for a beauti- 
ful dream picture haunted his thoughts. In vain 
had he roamed the country seeking to find in flesh 
and blood his dream picture. 

Suddenly he saw it in the cottage doorway. 
Quick, he must sketch it! He had his pencil, but 
no paper. 

Lo', here was a wine cask ! Its smooth cover would 
answer. Rapidly the soft outlines of Mary and her 
babes appeared on the round top of the cask. 

The young man thanked the mother graciously 
and paid generously for the cover of the cask. 
He carried it away with him as if it were most 
precious. 

It was truly precious, for this young painter was 

the great Raphael. The picture that he made from 

this rough sketch is the Madonna of the Chair. 

All through the world this painting is known and 

loved. 

Thus was the prayer of good old Bernardo answered. 

— Fanny E. Cob. 



The Madonna of ihe Chair. 
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THE THREE BELLS 

Beneath the low-hung night cloud 
That raked her splintering mast, 

The good ship settled slowly, 
The cruel leak gained fast. 

Over the awful ocean 

Her signal guns pealed out. 

Dear God ! was that thy answer 
From the horror round about ? 

A voice came down the wild wind, 
" Ho ! ship ahoy ! " its cry ; 

" Our stout Three Bells of Glasgow 
Shall lay till daylight by ! " 

Hour after hour crept slowly. 
Yet on the heaving swells 

Tossed up and down the ship lights, 
The lights of the Three Bells ! 

And ship to ship made signals, 
Man answered back to man. 

While oft, to cheer and hearten. 
The Three Bells nearer ran ; 
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And the captain from her ta&ail 

Sent down his hopeful cry ; 
" Take heart ! Hold on ! '' he shouted, 

" The Three Bells shall lay by ! " 

All night across the waters 
That tossing light shone clear ; 

All night from reeling taffrail 
The Three Bells sent her cheer. 

And when the dreary watches 
Of storm and darkness passed, 

Just as the wreck lurched under, 
All souls were saved at last. 

Sail on, Three Bells, forever, 

In grateful memory sail ! 
Ring on, Three Bells of rescue, 

Above the wave and gale ! 

Type of the Love eternal. 

Repeat the Master's cry. 

As tossing through our darkness 

The lights of God draw nigh ! 

— John G. Whittier. 
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THE KAISERBLUMEN 



splen'dor 


Wirhelm 


hoar'y 


pro f u'sion 


cher'ished 


pres'ence 


Kai'ser blu'men 


Kai'ser 


Gret'chen 



Have you heard of the Kaiserbhime, 

little children sweet, 
That grows in the fields of Germany, 

Light waving among the wheat ? 

By field and wood and roadside, 
Delicate, hardy, and bold. 

It blossoms in wild profusion 
In every color but gold. 

The children love it dearly. 
And with dancing feet they go 

To seek it with song and laughter ; 
And all the people know 

That the emperor's daughter loved it 

Like any peasant maid ; 
And when she died, her father, 

Stern Kaiser Wilhelm, said, — 

" This flower my darling cherished 
Honored and crowned shall be ; 
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Henceforth 'tis the Kaiser blume, 
. The flower of Germany." 

Said little Hans to Gretchen, 

One summer morning fair, 
As they played in the fields together, 

And sang in the fragrant air, — 

• 
" Oh, look at the Kaiserblumen 

That grow in the grass so thick ! 

Let's gather our arms full, Gretchen, 

And take to the emperor, quick ! 

^* For never were any go beautiful. 

So blue and so white and red ! " 
So all they could carry they gathered. 

And thought of the princess dead. 

Then under the blazing sunshine. 

They trudged o'er the long white road. 

That led to the Kaiser's palace. 
With their brightly nodding load. 

And at last all the nodding blossoms 
Their shining heads hung down, — 

But " Cheer up, Gretchen ! " cried little Hans, 
" We've almost reached the town ! " 
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So they plodded patiently onward, 
And with hands so soft and small 

They knocked at the palace portal, 
And sweetly did cry and call : 

" Please open the door, Kaiser, 
We've brought some flowers for you. 

Our arms full of Kaiserblumen, 
All rosy and white and blue ! " 

A lofty and splendid presence, 
The echoing stair came down; 

To know the king there was no need 
That he should wear a crown. 

And the children cried, " Kaiser, 
We have brought you flowers so far ! 

And we are so tired and hungry ! 
See, emperor, here they are ! " 

They held up their withered posies. 
While into the emperor's face 

A beautiful light came stealing. 
And he stooped with stately grace ; 

Taking the ruined blossoms, 
With gentle words and mild 
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He comforted with kindness 

The heart of each trembling child. 

And that was a wonderful glory 

That the little ones befell. 
And when their heads are hoary 

They still will the story tell. 

How they sat at the Kaiser's table, 
And dined with princes and kings, 

In that far-off day of splendor, 
Filled full of marvelous things ! 

And home, when the sun was setting, 

The happy twain were sent. 
In a gleaming golden carriage 

With horses magnificent. 

And like the wildest vision 

Of fairyland it seemed ; 
Hardly could Hans and Gretchen 

Believe they had not dreamed. 

— Anonymous. 
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IN BYPATH MEADOW 

dis posed' es pied' ad ven'tured 

ex pe'ri en ces ce les'tial pil'grims 

[Chrisfcian and Hopeful are pilgrims to the Celestial City. 
On their way they meet with many strange experiences.] 

Now their way lay upon the bank of a pleasant 
river. Here Christian and Hopeful walked with 
great delight. They drank also of the watei: of the 
river, which was sweet to the taste. 

On the banks of this river were green trees with all 
manner of fruit. On either side of the river was a 
meadow full of lilies ; and it was green all the year 
long. 

In this meadow they lay down and slept. When 
they awoke, they gathered again of the fruit trees, 
and drank again of the water of the river, and then 
lay down again to sleep. Thus they did several days 
and nights. 

So when they were disposed to go on, they ate, and 
drank, and departed. 

Now they had not journeyed far, when the river 
and the way for a time parted. They were not 
a little sorry, but they durst not go out *of the 
way. 
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Now the way from the river was rough, and their 
feet tender. Wherefore, as still they went on, they 
wished for a better way. Now a little before them, 
there was on the left hand of the road a meadow and 
a stile to go over into it. That meadow is called By- 
path Meadow. 

Then said Christian, '* If this meadow lieth along 
by our wayside, let's go over it." 

Then he went to the stile to see, and behold, a 
path lay along by the way on the other side of the 
fence. 

" Here is the easiest going," said Christian. " Come, 
good Hopeful, and let us go over." 

"But how if this path should lead us out of the 
way ? " 

" That is not likely. Look, doth it not go along 
by the wayside ? " 

So Hopeful went after Christian over the stile. 

When they were gone over into the path, they 
found it very easy to their feet. Looking before 
them, they espied a man walking as they did, and 
his name was Vain Confidence. They called after 
him and asked him whither that way led. 

"To' the Celestial Gate," said Vain Confidence. 

" Look ! " said Christian, " did I not tell you so ? " 
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So they followed, and he went before them. But 
behold, the night came on, and it grew very dar^c. 
They that were behind lost sight of him that went 
before. Vain Confidence, not seeing the way before 
him, fell into a deep pit and was dashed in pieces 
with his fall. 

Now Christian and his fellow heard him fall. So, 
they called to know the matter, but there was none 
to answer, only they heard a groaning. 

Then said Hopeful, " Where are we now ? " Then 
was his fellow silent. And now it began to rain and 
thunder and lighten in a most dreadful manner, and 
the water rose amain. 

Then Hopeful groaned, saying, "Oh, that I had 
kept on my way ! " 

Then they heard the voice of one saying : ^^ Let 
thy heart be towards the highway. Turn again ! " 

But by this time the waters were greatly risen. 
Yet they ventured to go back. But it was so dark 
and the flood so high, that they had liked to have 
been drowned nine or ten times. Neither could they 
get to the stile that night. 

At last they sat down, and, being weary, they fell 
asleep. 

— Adapted from The Pilgrim's Progress. 
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IN GIANT DESPAIR'S CASTLE 

tresspassed coun'seled cud'gel dun'geon 

griev'ous dis patched' Dif 'fi dence stur'dy 

Now there was, not far from the place where they 
lay, a castle called Doubting Castle. The owner was 
Giant Despair, and it was in his, grounds that they 
now were sleeping. 

Getting up in the morning early, Giant Despair 
caught Christian and Hopeful asleep in his grounds. 
With a grim voice he bid them awake, and asked them 
what they did in his grounds. They told him they 
were pilgrims who had lost their way. 

Then said the giant, " You have this night tres- 
passed; and you must go along with me." 

He drove them before him and put them into his 
castle, into a very dark dungeon. Here they lay from 
Wednesday morning to Saturday night, without one 
bit of breaed,'pr drop of drink,.or any to ask Jiow they 
did • ' ' '^ ' ' ■•■^ •' • ' ^■'• * • ^ ■■ 

Now Giant Dfefetmir had a wifjB, and her name wa;« 
Diffidence. He told- his wife -that he had .taken ^ 
couple of prisoners and cast them into his dungeon. 
So she asked him what they were, and whither they 



were bound, and he told her. She counseled him to 
beat them without mercv. , 



So when he arose, he getteth him a grievous crab- 
tree cudgel, and goes down into the dungeon to them. 
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Then he falls upon them and beats them fearfully, in 
such sort that they were not able to turn them upon 
the floor. 

The next night Diffidence advised her husband to 
counsel them to make away with themselves. So, 
when morning was come, he goes to them in a surly 
manner, as before. Seeing them to be very sore with 
the stripes that he had given them the day before, he 
told them to make an end of themselves, either with 
knife, halter, or poison. But they desired him to let 
them go. 

With that he looked ugly upon them, and, rushing 
to them, had doubtless made an end of them himself, 
but that he fell into one of his fits. So he withdrew 
and left them, as before, to consider what to do. 

Well, towards evening, the giant goes down into 
the dungeon again to see if his prisoners had taken 
his counsel. But when he came there, he found them 
alive. At this be fell into a grievous rage, and told 
them that it should be worse with them than if 
they had never been born. At this they trembled 

greatly. 

Now night being come again, the giant's wife asked 

him concerning the prisoners. 

He replied : " They are sturdy rogues. They choose 
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to bear all hardships rather than to make way with 
themselves." 

Then said she, " Take them into the castle yard 
to-morrow and show them the bones and the skulls 
of those that thou hast already dispatched. Make 
them believe thou wilt tear them in pieces, as thou 
hast done their fellows before them." 

So when the morning was come, the giant goes to 
them again and takes them into the castle yard. 

" These," said he, " were pilgrims, as you are, once, 
and they trespassed on my grounds as you have done. 
When I thought fit, I tore them in pieces. So, within 
ten days, I will do you. Go, get you down to your 
den again." 

And with that he beat them all the way thither. 
They lay all day Saturday, in lamentable case as 
before. 

Well, on Saturday, about midnight, they began to 
pray. They continued in prayer till almost break of 
day. 

Now, a little before it was day, good Christian 
broke out into speech : " What a fool am I to lie in a 
dungeon when I may as well walk at liberty ! I have 
a key in my bosom called Promise that will open any 
lock in Doubting Castle." 
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Then, said Hopeful, " That's good news. Good 
brother, pluck it out of thy bosom and try." 

Then Christian pulled it oijit of his bosom and 
began to try at the dungeon door. The bolt, as he 
turned the key, gave back, and the door flew open 
with ease, and Christian and Hopeful both came out. 

Then he went to the outward door that leads 
into the castle yard, and with his key opened that 
door also. After that he went to the iron gate, for 
that must be opened, too. But that lock went hard, 
yet the key did open it. 

Then they thrust open that gate to make their 
escape with speed. The gate made such a creaking 
that it waked Giant Despair. Hastily rising to pin»- 
sue his prisoners, he felt his limbs to fail. His fits 
took him again, so that he could by no means go 
after them. 

Then they went on and came to the King's high- 
way again, and so were safe. 

Now when they were gone over the stile, they 
began to contrive with themselves what they should 
do to prevent those that shall come after from fall- 
ing into the hands of Giant Despair. So they con- 
sented to erect a pillar and to engrave upon the side 
thereof this sentence : " Over this stile is the way to 
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Doubting Castle, which is kept by Giant Despair, 

who seeks to destroy the holy pilgrims of the King." 

Many, therefore, that followed after, read what 

was written, and escaped the danger. 

— John Bunyan. 

A DAY ON THE ALM 

Schnee'hop li ven'ture some Dis'tel finck 

a maze'ment Schwan'li hav'er sack 

Hei'di Bar'li Shen'ke 

[Heidi is a little girl who has come from the town to live 
with her grandfather in the country. Their home is among 
the German mountains. We are to read about Heidi's first 
day in her new home.] 

PART I. — MORNING 

Heidi was awakened early in the morning by a 
loud whistle ; she jumped quickly out of bed and ran 
out in front of the hut. There already stood the 
goatherd Peter with his flock, and the grandfather 
was bringing Schwanli and Barli out of the shed to 
join the other goats. 

" Would you like to go to the pasture, too ? '' 
asked the grandfather. Heidi was pleased with the 
idea, and jumped for joy. The grandfather went 
into the hut and called to Peter : — 



" Come here, general of the goats, and bring jour 
haversack with you." 

Peter obeyed the call, and brought along the little 
bag in which he carried his meager dinner. 

"Open it," said the old man; and he put in a 
large piece of bread and an equally large piece of 
cheese. Peter opened his round eyes wide. Both 



pieces were half aa large again as what he ha/i 
brought for his own dinner. " Now in goes the little 
bowl," continued the grandfather ; " for the child can- 
not drink the way you do, right from the goat j she 
doesn't know how. Milk two bowlfuls at noon for 
her. Take care that she doesn't fall over the rocks ; 
do you hear? And now you can march along." 



So they went merrily up the Aim. Heidi ran far 
ahead. Wherever she went she plucked quantities 
of flowers and put them in her apron. At last Peter 



said, " If you pick all the flowers now, you won't 
have any to-morrow." 

Then Heidi stopped picking and went along with 
Peter. When at last they reached the mountain 
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pasture, Peter took off his bag and laid it carefully 
in a little hollow in the ground. Then he stretched 
himself on the ground to rest. 

Heidi sat down beside him and looked around her. 
Everywhere there was a great, deep stillness ; only 
the wind passed very softly and gently over the ten- 
der bluebells which were nodding to and fro on their 
slender stems. 

A good while passed in this way. Then Peter 
began such a whistling and calling that Heidi did 
not know what was going to happen ; but the goats 
understood the sound. 

One after another they came jumping down until 
the whole flock was gathered on the green slope. 
Some nibbled the spicy stalks, others ran to and 
fro, and still others amused themselves by butting 
one another with their horns. 

Meanwhile Peter had brought out the bag and 
nicely arranged all four pieces of bread and cheese 
on the ground in a square. The larger pieces were 
on Heidi's side ; the smaller ones on his side. Then 
he took the little bowl and milked sweet, fresh milk 
from Schwanli into it and placed it in the middle 
of the square. Then he called Heidi till the rocks 
echoed. 
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"Stop jumping; it is time to eat/' said Peter; 
" sit down and begin." 

Heidi sat down. 

" Is the milk mine ? " she asked. 

" Yes," answered Peter, '^ and the two large pieces 
of bread and cheese are yours, too ; and when you 
have drunk all the milk, you can have another bowl- 
ful from Schwanli, and then it is my turn." 

" And where will you get your milk ? " 

" From my goat Schenke. Go to eating ! " 

Heidi began with the milk, and as soon as she set 
down her empty bowl Peter rose and filled it again. 
Heidi broke some of the bread into it. The rest, a 
piece still larger than all Peter's bread, she handed 
over to him. 

" You may have that," she said. '* I have enough." 

Peter looked at Heidi in amazement. Never in 
his life had he been able to say such a thing or give 
anything away. When he did not take the bread, 
Heidi laid it down on his knee. Then he saw that 
she meant it for him ; he seized the prize, and then 
made the best dinner of his goatherd life. Mean- 
time Heidi watched the goats. 

" What are their names, Peter?" she asked. 

Peter began to name one after the other, pointing 
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to each one as he did so. Before long Heidi could 
call each by name. 

There was the big Tiirk with his powerful horns. 
He was trying to butt all the others. The brave 
Distelfinck, a slender, nimble little goat, was the 
only one that did not avoid him. 

There was the little white Schneehopli, always 
bleating so touchingly. Heidi ran to her again and 
again and put her arms around her head to comfort 
her. But now the child hurried to her once more, 
and threw her arm around the little creature's 
neck : — 

'^What is the matter, Schneehopli?'' Why do 
you cry so?" 

The goat pressed close to Heidi's side and became 
quiet. Peter called out : — 

"She does so because the old one doesn't come 
any more. They sold her day before yesterday ; so 
she doesn't come up on the Aim any longer." 

" Who is the old one ? " 

" Why, the mother, of course." 

" You poor Schneehopli," said Heidi. " Don't cry 
so any more, for, you see, I will come with you 
every day, and then you won't be alone ; and if you 
want anything, you can come to me." 
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Schneehopli rubbed her head contentedly against 
Heidi's shoulder and bleated no more. 

By far the prettiest and cleanest of the goats were 
Schwanli and Barli. 

Heidi stood with her hands behind her back, 
watching them all with close attention. 

" Peter," she said, " the prettiest of them all are 
Schwanii and Barli." 

" Of course they are. Your grandfather brushes and 
washes them, and gives them salt, and puts them in the 
best shed." 

PART II. AFTERNOON 

Suddenly Peter jumped up and fairly leaped after 
the goats. Heidi ran after him ; she felt that some- 
thing must have happened, and she could not remain 
behind. Peter ran through the midst of the goats 
to the side of the mountain. He had seen venture- 
some Distelfinck jumping along in that direction. 
He reached there just in time, for at that instant the 
little goat came to the very edge of the precipice. 

Just as it was falling, Peter flung himself down on 
the ground and managed to seize one of its legs and 
hold it fast. Distelfinck bleated with anger and 
struggled onward. Peter screamed "Heidi, help 
me ! " for he couldn't get up, and was almost pulling 
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off Distelfinck's leg. Heidi was already there. She 
quickly pulled up from the ground some fragrant 
herbs and held them under Distelfinck's nosp. Then 
she said soothingly : — 

"Come, come, Distelfinck, you must be sensible! 
See, you might fall off and break your bones, and 
that would give you frightful pain." 

The goat quickly turned round and eagerly nibbled 
the herbs from Heidi's hand. Meanwhile Peter got 
on his feet and had seized the cord which held the 
bell around Distelfinck's neck. Heidi seized it on the 
opposite side, and the two together led the runaway 
back to the flock. 

When Peter had the goat in safety once more, he 
raised his rod to beat him soundly. Distelfinck 
timidly drew back, for he saw what was going to 
happen. But Heidi cried. 

"No, Peter! no, you must not beat him! See 
how frightened he is ! " 

" He deserves it," snarled Peter, and was going to 
strike the goat. But Heidi seized his arm and cried 
indignantly, " You shall not'do it ; it will hurt him ! 
Let him alone ! " 

Peter dropped his rod and said, " He can go if you 
will give me some of your cheese to-morrow." 
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"Oh, grandfather, it was so beautiful!" she ex- 
claimed, even before she reached him ; " the fire and 
the roses on the cliffs and the blue and yellow 
flowers." 

— Johanna Spybl 

THE WIVES OF BRIXHAM 

A TRUE STORY 

The merry boats of Brixham 

Go out to search the seas ; 
A stanch and sturdy fleet are they, 

Who love a swinging breeze ; 
And before the woods of Devon, 

And the silver cliffs of Wales, 
You may see, when summer evenings fall, 

The light upon their sails. 

But when the year grows darker. 

And gray winds hunt the foam. 
They go back to little Brixham, 

And ply their toil at home. 
And thus it chanced one winter's night. 

When a storm began to roar. 
That all the men were out at sea. 

And all the wives on shore. 
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Then as the wind grew fiercer, 

The women's cheeks grew white, — 
It was fiercer in the twilight, 

And fiercest in the night. 
The strong clouds set themselves like ice, 

Without a star to melt ; 
The blackness of the darkness 

Was darkness to be felt. 

The old men they were anxious, 

They dreaded what they knew ; 
What do you think the women did ? 

Love taught them what to do ! 
Out spake a wife, ^^ We've beds at home. 

We'll bum them for a light, — 
Give us the men and the bare ground. 

We want no more to-night." 

They took the grandame's blanket. 

Who shivered and bade them go ; 
They took the baby's pillow. 

Who could not say them no ; 
And they heaped a great fire on the pier. 

And knew not all the while 
If they were heaping a bonfire. 

Or only a funeral pile. 
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And fed with precious food, the flame 

Shone bravely on the black, 
Till a cry rang through the people, 

^' A boat is coming back ! " 
Staggering dimly through the fog 

Come shapes of fear and doubt, 
But when the first prow strikes the pier, 

Cannot you hear them shout ? 

Then all along the breath of flame, 

Dark figures shrieked and ran, 
With " Child, here comes your father ! " 

Or, ^^ Wife, is this your man ? " 
And faint feet touch the welcome shore, 

And wait, a little while ; 
And kisses drop from frozen lips. 

Too tired to speak or smile. 

So one by one they struggle in 
All that the sea would spare ; 

■ 

We will not reckon through our tears 
The names that were not there ; 

But some went home without a bed, 
When all the tale was told, 

Who were too cold with sorrow 
To know the night was cold. 
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And this is what the men must do 

Who work in wind and foam ; 
And this is what the women bear 

Who watch for them at home. 
So when you see a Brixham boat 

Go out to face the gales, 
Think of the love that travels 

Like light upon her sails. 



— Anonymous. 



THE WHITE SHIP 

liege ter rif ic Be'rold 

ret'i nue Ma rie' Rou en' 

Bar fleur' at tend'ance SalisT)u ry 

Nor'mandy accom'panied coim'selors 

Many, many years ago there lived a king of Eng- 
land named Henry the First. He had only one son, 
a young man of about eighteen years, called Prince 
William. 

At this time the kings of England ruled also over 
Normandy, a country in the northern part of France. 
Since William would be the ruler of Normandy some 
day, his father wished him to know something of the 
country and its people. 

COE^S FOURTH R. — 18 
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• 

So King Henry and Prince William went across 
the English Channel with a gay company of ladies 
and noblemen. All passed very happy days in 
France, and on the twenty-fifth of November, in 
the year one thousand one himdred and twenty, the 
whole retinue prepared to embark at the Port of 
Barfleur for the voyage home. 

On that day, and at that place, there came to the 
king, Fitz-Stephen, a sea captain, and said : — 

" My liege, my father served your father all his 
life, upon the sea. He steered the ship with the 
golden boy upon the prow, in which your father 
sailed to conquer England. I beseech you to grant 
me the same office. I have a fair vessel in the 
harbor here, called the White Ship, manned by 
fifty sailors of renown. I pray you, sire, to let your 
servant have the honor of steering you in the 
White Ship to England ! '' 

" I am sorry, friend," replied the king, " that 
my vessel is already chosen, and that I cannot sail 
with the son of the man who served my father. But 
the prince and all his company shall go along with 
you, in the fair White Ship, manned by fifty sailors 
of renown." 

An hour or two afterwards, the king set sail in 
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the vessel he had chosen, accompanied by other 
vessels, and, sailing all night with a fair and gentle 
wind, arrived upon the coast of England in the 
morning. While it was yet night, the people in 
some of those ships heard a faint, wild cry come 
over the sea, and wondered what it was. 

Now, the prince went aboard the White Ship, with 
one hundred and forty youthful nobles like himself, 
among whom were eighteen noble ladies of the 
highest rank. All this gay company, with their 
servants and the fifty sailors, made three hundred 
souls aboard the fair White Ship. 

" Give three casks of wine, Fitz-Stephen," said the 
prince, " to the fifty sailors of renown ! My father, 
the king, has sailed out of the harbor. What time is 
there to make merry here, and yet reach England 
with the rest ? " 

" Prince," said Fitz-Stephen, " before morning, my 
fifty and the White Ship shall overtake the swiftest 
vessel in attendance on your father, the king, if we 
sail at midnight ! '* 

Then the prince commanded to make merry ; and 
the sailors drank from the three casks of wine ; and 
the prince and all the noble company danced in the 
moonlight on the deck of the White Ship. 



When, at last, she shot out of the harbor of Bar- 
fleiir, there was not a sober seaman on board. But 
the sails were all set, and the oars all going merrily. 
Fitz-Stephen had the helm. The gay young nobles 
and the beautiful ladies, wrapped in mantles of various 
bright colors to pro- 
tect them from the 
cold, talked, laughed, 
and sang. The prince 
encouraged the fifty 
sailors to row harder 
yet, for the honor of 
the White Skip. 

Crash ! A terrific 
cry broke from three 
hundred hearts. It 
was the cry the peo- 
ple in the distant 
vessels of the king 
heard faintiy on the water. The White Ship had 
struck upon a rock — was filling — going down! 

Fitz-Stephen hurried the prince into a boat, with 
some few nobles. " Push off," he whispered, " and 
row to the land. It is not far, and the sea is smooth. 
The rest of us must die." 
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But as they rowed away fast from the sinking ship, 
the prince heard the voice of his sister Marie, calling 
for help. He never in his life had been so good as 
he was then. He cried in an agony, " Row back at 
any risk ! I cannot bear to leave her ! " 

They rowed back. As the prince held out his 
arms to catch his sister, such numbers leaped in, that 
the boat was overset. And in the same instant the 
White Ship went down. 

When the whirling of the waters was over, there 
came to the surface only two of all that great com- 
pany. They seized a floating spar, and clung on 
together. One cried, "Who are you?" and the other 
replied, '^ lam Godfrey, son of a knight. And you?" — 
"I am Berold, a poor butcher of Rouen." Then they 
both cried, "God have mercy on us," and tried to 
cheer each other, as they clutched the spar, in the 
midst of the icy waters. 

By and by, they saw another man swimming 
towards them. As the waves washed aside his 
thick hair, they knew it to be Fitz-Stephen, the 
pilot. "What of the prince?" he cried. "Gone, 
gone! The prince', and his sister, and the king's 
nephew, and the king's niece, and all, all of that 
great company, except we three, are gone!" 
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"Ah, woe is me!" cried Fitz-Stephen, and sank 
to the bottom. 

So they clung in the bitter sea, and thought of 
the goodly company that had set sail, three hundred 
souls in the great White Ship, and now all gone! 
The prince, the king s son, the heir to the throne, 
and the king to come, gone there, in a moment, to 
his doom, for 

" Lands are ruled by a king on a throne ; 
The sea hath no king but God alone." 

So they both prayed to God, in the biting cold of 
the wintry sea. At last, the knight could hold on 
no longer. "Farewell, and God have mercy on you ! " 

■ 

he cried, and loosened his hold and sank into the sea. 

Then Berold, the poor butcher of Rouen, remained 
alone to tell the tale of that gay company that set 
sail. All night long he clung in the icy sea, till his 
fingers froze to their hold, and he knew no more. 

In the morning, some fishermen, near the English 
coast, saw his sheepskin coat floating on the water, 
and took him into their boat. When the warm sun 
brought him back to life, his first thought was that 
he must bear the news to the king. 

Quickly he landed, and staying neither for weari- 
ness nor hunger, hurried on to Salisbury, where the 
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king was. Yet, when he reached the town, he dared 
not tell the king, but bore the news to those of his 
house, his counselors. They were as men stricken 
by a mighty blow, and they feared to tell the king. 

The days went by, and the king watched, and 
wondered why his son did not return. He remem- 
bered the strange far cry over the waters, and won- 
dered what it meant. They told him that such was 
the cry of the French fishermen, with their catch. 
Again he asked, and they told him that so the sea 
gulls would shriek on the French sea cliffs. Yet he 
was not satisfied. 

It drew on toward evening of the third day. They 
feared to keep the truth from the king any longer, 
yet none dared tell him. At length one said he 
had found a way. 

It was nearly sunset. The king sat in the great 
hall, on his golden throne chair. Through the great 
windows came the golden rays of the setting sun. 
They glittered and flashed on the armor and swords 
of the knights about the king, and glimmered on 
velvets and jeweled laces of the ladies of rank. 

Of a sudden the king saw, far down the long hall, 
a spot of gold. It seemed to come down the path of 
light, nearer and nearer. At last^ he saw a little 
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golden-haired boy, dressed all in black. With bent 
head, he came to the very foot of the throne. Then 
a great fear came over the king, so that he cried out, 
" Say, wherefore do yon come to my court, dressed all 
in black, as for a funeral?" Weeping, the boy raised 
his head, and answered, ^'You do well, king, to 
ask, wherefore do I come in black, for white is the 
color of mourning to-day. The prince and all his 
fellowship are lost with the White Ship!'* 

The king fell back on his throne, as a man dead. 
For a long time he neither spoke nor moved. When, 
at last, he again breathed, moved, and looked on those 
about him, he was like another man. 

Something had gone out of his life. From that 
moment, as long as he lived, in spite of all his wealth, 
all his splendor and power, he never smiled again. 

— Charles Dickens and Helen M. Fries. 

TAD LINCOLN, A PRESIDENT'S SON 

re spon si bill ties pres'i dent in dul'gent 

pro vid'er ma hog'a ny minis try 

pro foundly ex ec'u tive ser e nade' 

His name was not really Tad. It was Thomas. 
But as a little child, he could not speak plainly. He 
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had called himself Tad, and every one had adopted 
the name. 

Tad was the youngest son of our great President 
Lincoln. He had two brothers, Robert and William. 
Robert was almost a man. He was away at college, 



and only came home for short vacations. But Willie 
was near Tad's age, and the two little fellows of ten 
and eight were always together. 

They were wide-awake, jolly boys, and they kept 
the house in an uproar. They had minstrel shows 
in the attic, and smuggled all sorts of pets into the 
White House itself. 
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These were dark days for our country. The 
great Civil War was going on. Grave responsibil- 
ities weighed heavily upon the president. One of the 
few things that could bring a smile across that sad 
face was the merry laughter, of his boys. 

But alas! before they had been quite a year in 
their new home, Willie died. His father mourned 
silently, but profoundly, for the child of great 
promise. 

This loss made him even more indulgent to his 
youngest boy. Taddie could rush into his father's 
presence at any time, and the busy man would stop 
to listen to his little son's request. 

Tad would climb on his lap, sit on his shoulder, 
or give him a bearlike hug, while important secre- 
taries sat by, waiting to go on with their 
business. 

Tad was a child of great energy. He had many 
hobbies, each of which he rode in turn. Once the 
hobby was a tool chest. He began to make furniture 
to send to the hospital. Next he tinkered on the 
carriages and carts in the White House stables. 
Then the tool chest appeared in the White House 
itself. But when Taddie was found hammering 
the mahogany furniture in the stately East Room, 
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the tool chest was doomed. It vanished that very 
night. 

Tad dearly loved pets of all kinds. He had a 
pony, several dogs, and a goat. This last was espe- 
cially beloved. 

Once when Tad was away from home, the goat 
disapjieared. Lincoln writes his wife as follows : — 

" Tell dear Tad that poor Nanny Goat is lost, and 
Mrs. Cuthbert and I are in distress about it. The 
day you left, Nanny was found resting herself and 
chewing her little cud on the middle of Tad's bed ; 
but now she's gone! she disappeared, and has not 
been heard of since. This is the last we know of 
poor Nanny." 

Tad was soon consoled with a family of goats. 
He was now able to have a team. Once a party of 
ladi/es were visiting the East Room. They were 
startled by a sudden cry, " Get out of the way 
there ! " A small boy riding on an overturned chair 
drawn by a couple of goats dashed into the room. 
After whirling about the room, the reckless rider 
drove out at the front door. It was Tad! 

When away from home Tad longed for news of 
his beloved goats. In 1864 these telegrams were ex- 
changed by his parents : — 
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" New York, April 28, 1864. 

" Hon. a. Lincoln, President United States : 

" We reached here in safety. Hope you are well. 

Please send me by mail to-day a check for $50.00. 

Tad says are the goats well ? 

"Mrs. Lincoln." 

The president replied : — 

" Executive Mansion, Washington, 
" April 28, 1864. 

"The draft will go to you. Tell Tad the goats 
and father are very well — especially the goats. 

" A. Lincoln." 

An even more unusual pet was a huge turkey that 
stalked freely about the grounds. This great bird 
had been sent to Lincoln for his Christmas dinner. 
It had arrived some weeks before Christmas. Tad 
had made the acquaintance of the turkey, and ihad 
named him Jack. The two had grown fond of each 
other, and Jack would follow Taddie about like a 

dog- 
One day wild roars were heard outside the room 

where the president sat witVi his advisers. With a 

scarlet face Tad burst into the room. Flinging him- 

seK upon his father, he shouted that they were about 

to kill Jack. 
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"But Jack was sent to us to be killed and eaten 
this very Christmas," said the president. 

" I don't care/' cried Tad, " Jack is a good turkey, 
and he mustn't be killed." 

Needless to say, Jack was spared. 

In 1864 the troops quartered on the grounds of 
the White House were voting for president. Taddie 
asked his father to come to the window to view 
the interesting sight. To his amusement, the presi- 
dent saw Jack marching around amongst the 
soldiers. 

" What business has the turkey stalking about the 
polls in that way ? Does he vote ? " 

" No," replied Taddie. " He's not of age yet." 

The president chuckled over this bright retort. 
Again and again during the next few days he told 
the story to his friends. 

Here is another incident that amused the presi- 
dent. He had appointed a certain day to be spent 
as a fast day. The servants told Tad that on that 
day he would have nothing to eat from simrise to 
sunset. 

This seemed a sad fact to the little boy. He brooded 
over the situation and. acted accordingly. 

A few days before fast day, the coachman under- 
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took to brush out one of the state carriages. Tad 
watched uneasily. 

Suddenly, in moving the cushions, a store of 
bread, cold meat, and cake appeared. ^^ Oh, that's 
my fast-day picnic ! " cried Tad. " You let it 
alone." 

Like a squirrel, the child had laid in a stock of 
supplies against the expected evil day. 

Lincoln related this incident with glee. *^If he 
grows to be a man," he added, " Tad will be what all 
women love, — a good provider." 

What this child was to the good Lincoln none can 
realize. A flash of sunlight through his gray days, 
the momentary easing of the crushing burden, — such 
was the ministry of Tad. 

Night after night he would escape into his father's 
study. On sofa or floor he would fall asleep. The 
father would write on far into the night, finding 
blessed companionship in the slumbering child. Fi- 
nally he would lift him gently and carry him to his 
own little bed. 

One more picture of Tad. 

The war is over ; peace has come ; the day is one 
of rejoicing. All Washington has crowded to the 
White House to serenade the president. The band 
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has played Dixie and then Yankee Doodle. Now the 
president is to speak. 

He stands on the balcony reading his clear and won- 
derful words to the breathless crowd before him. Sheet 
after sheet drops to the floor to be eagerly collected 
by his boy. On his hands and knees, Tad crawls 
about, hidden by the railing from the eyes of the mul- 
titude. Occasionally, in whispers, he urges his father 
to let fall another page. 

This was a happy day for Lincoln, and his boy 
shared it with him. 

Less than a week later the good Lincoln was dead. 
At twelve Tad was fatherless. 

A beautiful seriousness now appeared in Tad, and he 

applied himself earnestly to his studies. His mother, 

brother, and many friends hoped that this would be a 

life of wide usefulness and service. But it was not to 

be. The lad passed on to his great father at the early 

age of eighteen. 

— Fanny E. Cob. 
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LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER 

wight wraith pre vent'ing 

cliief'tain pre vairing la menfing 

A chieftain to the Highlands bound 

Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry ! 
And I'll give thee a silver pound 

To row us o'er the ferry ! " 

'' Now, who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 

This dark and stormy water ? " 
" Oh, I'm the chief of Ulva's isle, 

And this Lord UUin's daughter. 

" And fast before her father's men 

Three days we've fled together. 
For should he find us in the glen. 

My blood would stain the heather. 

" His horsemen hard behind us ride, — 

Should they our steps discover, 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride 

When they have slain her lover ! 



>> 



Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
" I'll go, my chief, I'm ready : 
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It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady : — 

" And by my word ! the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry ; 
So though the waves are raging white, 

FU row you o'er the ferry." 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water wraith was shrieking ; 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armed men. 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 

" Oh, haste thee, haste ! " the lady cries, 
" Though tempests round us gather ; 

ril meet the raging of the skies. 
But not an angry father ! " 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her — 
When, oh ! too strong for human hand, 

The tempest gathered o'er her. 

coe's fourth r. — 19 
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And still they rowed amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord UUin reach 'd that fatal shore, — 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For, sore dismayed, through storm and shade. 

His child he did discover : 
One lovely hand she stretch'd for aid. 

And one was round her lover. 

" Come back ! come back ! " he cried in grief, 

'' Across this stormy water. 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief : — 

My daughter ! — my daughter ! " 



'Twas vain : the loud waves lash'd the shore. 

Return or aid preventing : 
The waters wild went o'er his child, 

And he was left lamenting. 

— Thomas Campbell. 



A NIGHT IN A SLEEPING CAR 

aisle reg'u lar ly wrenched 

mor'ti fied de test'a ble hartsTiorn 

com pos'ed ly die a gree'a ble de spair'ing 

[Kob and Nellie Marcli ate twin brother and sister. They 
were on tbeir way to the West with their father and mother.] 

The moonlight was so beautiful that Mrs. March 
did not like to go back into the car ; and Rob and 
Nellie begged so 
hard to sit up, 
that she let them 
stay past bedtime. 
At last she ex- 
claimed : — 

" Come, come ! 
this won't do I 
We must go to 
bed," and she 
opened the car 
door. As soon as 

she looked in, she started back, so that she nearly 
knocked Mr. March and Nellie off the platform. 

" Why, what has happened ? " she said. 
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Mr. March laughed. 

" Oh, nothing," he said, " this is the way a sleep- 
ing car always looks at night." 

Curtains were let down on each side the aisle 
its whole length. It was very dark, and the aisle 
looked very narrow. Not a human being was in 
sight. 

" Where are our sections ? " said Mrs. March. 

" These are ours, I think," said Mr. March, pulling 
open a curtain on the left. 

" Let my curtain alone," called some one from in- 
side. " Go away." 

Mr. March had opened the wrong curtain. 

" Oh, I beg your pardon, madam," he said, much 
mortified that he should have broken open a lady's 
bedroom. 

Mrs. March and Rob and Nellie stood close to- 
gether in the middle of the aisle, at their wit's end. 
They did not dare to open another curtain, for fear 
it would be somebody else's bedroom, and not their 
own. 

" ni call Ben," said Mr. March ; " he'll know." 

But Ben was nowhere to be found. At last they 
found him sound asleep in a little stateroom at the 
end of the car. 
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" Ben, come show us which are our sections," said 
Mr. March. 

Ben was very sleepy. He came stumbling down 
the aisle, rubbing his eyes. 

" Reckon there is your berths ; I made *em all up 
ready for you," said Ben, and pulled open the very 
curtain Mr. March had opened before. 

" Oh ! don't open that one, there's a lady in there," 
cried Mrs. March; but she was too late. Ben had 
thrown the curtains wide open. 

The same angry voice as before called out, "I 
wish you'd let my curtains alone. What are you 
about ? " 

" Done made a mistake this time, sure," said Ben, 
composedly drawing the curtains together again ; but 
not before Mrs. March and Nellie and Rob had had 
time to see into the bed, and had seen that it held 
a mother with five children. There they all lay as 
snug as you please : the three little ones packed like 
herrings in a box, across the foot of the bed, and the 
two others on the inside; and the mother lying on 
the outer edge, almost in the aisle. As Ben pushed 
back the curtains, she muttered : — 

^' There isn't any room to spare in this berth, if 
that's what you're looking for." 
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Rob and Nellie gave a smothered laugh at this. 

" Hush, children ! " whispered Mrs. March. " You 
wouldn't like to be laughed at." 

" Oh, mamma, it's so funny ! " said Rob. " We 
can't help it." 

Mrs. March did not think it funny at all. She 
began to be in despair about the night. 

The very next section to the one with the five 
children was one of Mr. March's, and luckily those 
were the next curtains Ben opened. 

" Here you are, all right ! " he said cheerfully. 
" Here's all your things. I done piled 'em up first 
rate for you." 

Piled up the}^ were, indeed. The lunch basket, the 
strapped bundle of blankets, the overcoats, the water- 
proofs, the leather bags, all one above another on 
one bed. 

"Where are we to sleep, mamma?" exclaimed 
Nellie. 

" On top," said Rob. " Hurrah ! hurrah ! " and 
he was about to jump on the top of the pile. 

" Be quiet, Rob," said his father, " we must go to 
bed as quietly as we can, and not wake people up. 
We ought to have come earlier. Almost everybody 
is asleep, I think." 
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At this point, rose two great snores, so close that 
Mrs. March started. 

"Mercy!" she exclaimed. "How that frightened 
me!" 

Snore ! snore ! snore ! The sounds came as regu- 
larly as the striking of a clock : they were most un- 
commonly loud snores. Mr. March looked at his 
wife and smiled. Mrs. March did not smile in 
return: she did not like this state of things at all. 

At last they had sorted out the things they needed, 
and the rest they pushed under their berths, — all 
but the big lunch basket. Mr. March had to carry 
that out to the end of the car, and set it by the 
stove. Then Mr. March and Rob climbed into their 
bed, and shut the curtains; and Mrs. March and 
Nellie climbed into theirs, and shut their curtains, 
and began to undress. Presently Mr. March called 
across in a whisper : — 

" Wife, what shall I do with Rob's clothes ? " 

Mrs. March was at that moment trying to find 
some place to put Nellie's and hers. 

"I'm sm-e I don't know," she replied. "There 
isn't a sign of a hook here to hang anything on." 

"Nor here," replied Mr. March. "I'll leave them 
all in a pile on the foot of the bed." 
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" That'll do very well for a man's clothes," thought 
Mrs. March; "but I must hang up our gowns and 
skirts." At last, she had a bright thought. She 
stood up on the edge of the bed, and hooked the 
skirts over the rod the curtains were swung from. 
It was all she could do to reach it ; and, just as she 
was hooking the last skirt on, the car gave a lurch, 
and out she fell, out into the aisle, and across it, 
through the curtains of Mr. March's berth, right on 
to his bed. 

" Groodness alive, Sarah ! is this you ? " he ex- 
claimed, jumping up, frightened. He was just fall- 
ing asleep. 

" Well, I believe so," she said ; " I'm not sure." 

'^ Oh, mamma, did it hurt you ? " called Nellie, 
anxiously. 

" No, no, dear," replied her mother. " I'm coming 
right back." But before she went, she whispered in 
her husband's ear : — 

" Robert March, I think a sleeping car is the most 
detestable place I ever got into in my life. Suppose 
I'd tumbled into some stranger's berth, as I did into 
yours just now." 

Mr. March only laughed, and Mrs. March heard 
him laughing to himself after she had gone back, 
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and it did not make her feel any pleasanter to hear 
this. At last she and Nellie were both undressed 
and in bed. Their clothes and dressing cases and 
traveling bags were piled up on their feet. 

^* You mustn't kick, Nellie," said Mrs. March. 
^^ If you do, you'll upset all the things out on the 
floor." 

^^I'm afraid I always kick, mamma," replied 
honest Nellie. "I won't while I'm awake; but 
when I'm asleep, I don't know." 

Nellie was fast asleep in two minutes; but Mrs. 
March could not sleep. The air in the car was so 
close and hot, it made her head ache. She had 
pinned her curtains tight together before she lay 
down, so that nobody could look in on her as she 
had on the poor lady with five children. 

Now she sat up in bed and unpinned them, and 
looked out into the aisle. It was dark : the car was 
dashing along at a tremendous rate; the air was 
most disagreeable, and there were at least six people 
snoring different snores. 

"I can't stand this. I must open. the window 
at the foot of the berth," said Mrs. March. So she 
crept down and tried to open it. She had not ex- 
amined in the daytime how the windows were fas- 
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tened ; she fumbled about in the dark till she found 
the fastening; she could not move it; she knocked 
the skin off her knuckles ; she wrenched her shoulder ; 
all this time sitting cross-legged on the bed. At last 
she gave a shove with all her strength, and the win- 
dow flew up; in one second an icy blast blew in, 
full of smoke and cinders. 

"This won't do, either," said Mrs. March; and 
she tried to get the window down. This took longer 
than to get it up. 

Finally, in despair, she propped it open about 
two inches with one of her boots. Then she sank 
back exhausted, and came down hard on her watch 
and broke the crystal. She had a difficult time 
picking up the little bits of glass in the dark, and 
then, after she had picked them up, she did not 
know what to do with them. There was some stiff 
paper in her traveling bag, if she could only get at 
it. At last she found it, but in drawing it out, she 
knocked the cork out of the hartshorn bottle, ' and 
over went the bottle in the bag ; all the hartshorn 
poured out, and such a strong smell of hartshorn 
filled the berth it waked Nellie up. 

" Oh, mamma ! what is it ? what smells so ? " 
she said sleepily. 
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"Only hartshorn, dear," said her mother, in a 
despairing tone. " I've upset it all over everything. 
Go to sleep, dear ; it won't smell so very long." 

Nellie dozed off again, saying, " I'm going to get 
up just as soon as it is light. I hate this bed ; don't 
you, mamma ? " 

"Yes, Nell, I do," said Mrs. March. "I would 

rather have sat up all night, but I am so tired 

and sleepy now I shall go to sleep, I think." 

— Helen Hunt Jackson. 



OLD IRONSIDES 
me'te or van'quished har'pies 

Aye, tear her tattered ensign down ! 

Long has it waved on high. 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky ; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout. 

And burst the cannon's roar; — 
The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more. 

Her deck, once red with heroes' blood, 
Where knelt the vanquished foe. 
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When winds were hurrying o'er the flood, 

And waves were white below, 
No more shall feel the victor's tread, 

Or know the conquered knee ; 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea ! 

Oh, better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave ; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep. 

And there should be her grave ; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag. 

Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms. 

The lightning and the gale ! 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 



LITTLE NORAH AND THE BLARNEY STONE 



Blar'ney 


al ludes' 


col leen' 


par'a pet 


guin'ea 


shrewd 


mir'a cle 


courte'sied 


Dublin 


tour'ist 


Ban'try 


brogue 



One pleasant summer morning, in 18 — , a gay 
party of English ladies and gentlemen visited the 



old Castle of Blarney. They stroUed along the green 
shore of the lake, and then ascended the great tower 
of the castle. 

This party was headed by a gentleman of middle 
age, tall and stately, but very kindly and pleiisant in 



his looks. He wore a military uniform, but was ad- 
dressed as " my lord." He held by the hand a smil- 
ing, rosy, dimple-cheeked little girl, whom he called 
Fanny. 

It was a pretty sight to see her break away from 
them all, and flit about the ruins like a bird on the 
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wing. Once her father found her peering into a 
dark green dell, her dark eyes growing big with awe. 
"Why, daughter Fanny, what have you there?" 
he asked. " What wonderful discovery are you mak- 
ing?" • 

" Hush, father ! " she replied, with her small finger 
on her lip, "it's the fairies I'm after — the ^good 
people' nurse Bridget has told me so much about. I 
am sure there must be some of them in this still, 
shady place. I've found their 'rings' in the fresh, 
green grass." 

Lord Clare at first smiled, and then grew serious. 
Sitting down on a flowery bank, he drew his little 
daughter upon his knee, and explained to her how 
there were no such beings as the fairies in all the 
wory. When he had finished, he was surprised to 
see that the child had covered her face with her 
hands, and that the tears were trickling fast through 
her fingers. 

"What is my little daughter weeping for?" he 
asked. 

"For the fairies, papa ; the dear, beautiful fairies. 
I can't believe in them any more." 

" But was it not right for papa to tell you the truth, 
my darling, even though it gave you pain ? " 
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^* Yes, I suppose it was. But, oh, papa, somehow 
things don't look so beautiful as they did when I be- 
lieved in the ^good people/ Then every bank of 
,moss, or bit of green turf, I thought might be a fairy 
ballroom. Oh, it was so beautiful ! Then, the kind- 
ness and goodness of the wee things, papa. They 
were always helping people out of trouble, and they 
were such fast friends of good children, — at least, so 
nurse and the fairy books said, — now it is all over." 
^- But, my daughter," said Lord Clare, " we can be 
better than fairies to one another, if we will. Re- 
member that we have God's good angels to watch 
over and help us, when they can." 

" Yes," said Fanny, brightening up a little, " that 
is some comfort." 

Soon after this the party ascended the old crumbly 
stone steps of the great tower of the castle. There 
Lord Clare inquired for the famous Blarney Stone. 

Rooney, the guide, a smooth-tongued fellow, leaned 
over the ruined parapet, and, pointing to a stone, sev- 
eral feet below, replied : " There it is, yer honor, the 
rale meraculous ould stone. Sure, if your lordship 
would so demane yourself as to kiss it, to-day, you 
would never have any trouble in governing Irishmen 
at all. You would only have to spake, and the spirit 
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of fight would leave them, and they would be quiet 
as lambs." 

" Indeed ! that would be a miracle ; but how am I 
to get at the stone ? " 

" Oh, that is aisy done. I'll hould your lordship 
by the heiels and swing you over just — all for half a 
crown." 

" Oh, yes, I remember to have heard of your original 
way of showing up the Blarney Stone," said Lord 
Clare, " but how can I be sure that you will not raise 
your price before raising me ? It strikes me that I 
have heard of your opce playing off that trick upon a 
tourist." 

"Ah!" said Rooney, with a sly chuckle, "yer lord- 
ship alludes to a mean-souled tailor, from London. 
He stood where yer lordship stands for more than an 
hour, beating me down from half a crown, my lawful 
fee, to a shilling, — and me with seven children and the 
wife at home down with the fever. At last I gave 
in, and swung him over. 

*^ He kissed the stone, and then called to me to 
pull him up. ^Wait a bit, my man,' says I, ^you 
gave me a shilling for letting you down. It's a dale 
harder job to pull you up. I must have half a crown 
for that same.' With that, he began to call me a 
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chate, and threaten me with the police. But I only 
said, *My arms is givin' out, and I can't hold on 
much longer, and if you won't pay me my just 
demand, I shall be under the necessity of dropping 
yer acquaintance/ 

"Then he began to beg, for you see, he could 
look down and see the ugly rocks and the black 
water more nor a hundred feet below him. But 
I told him he had bothered so long, and given 
my arms such a strain, that I could not let him up 
so aisy. 

"At last, to save his neck, he promised me the 
half guinea I asked, and paid it as soon as he set 
foot on the tower. And now, shall I have the 
pleasure of suspending your lordship over the wall, 
this morning ? " 

" No, Rooney, you must excuse me. But here is 
your half crown all the same," said Lord Clare. 

Just at this moment, Fanny called the attention 
of the party to a little girl, about her own age, who 
was standing near them, looking about her wistfully. 
She was evidently poor, for her dress was coarse and 
patched. But she was a beautiful child. She had 
large, dark, tender eyes, and soft, curling, brown hair. 
Her feet, which were bare, were small and gracefully 
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formed. Her face wore now a weary and troubled 
look. 

One of the gentlemen asked very kindly what it 
was she wanted. She courtesied, as she answered 
timidly, " Sure, yer honor, it's the Blarney Stone 
I'm after. Will you tell me plase, where I can find 
it?" 

**Why, child," said Lord Clare, "what do you 
want of the Blarney Stone ? " 

"Only to kiss it, yer honor.- I've come all the 
way from Bantry, on my two feet, just to do that 
same — all for the sake of poor Phin." 

" And who is Phin ? " 

" He is my brother, sir — my own brother, and he 
has gone and 'listed, and it's breaking my mother's 
heart. Yer honor, if he goes away for a soldier, 
she will die, and it's all alone in the world I'll be." 
With that, her little red lips began to quiver, and 
the tears to fall from her soft brown eyes. 

"But what good will it do Phin, for you to kiss 
the Blarney Stone?" asked one of the ladies. 

" Whist ! " said the child, speaking low, as though 
afraid of being overheard by some one imfriendly to 
Phin, " it's just a little plot of my own. I was told 
that the new lord lieutenant was coming to Cork, 
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and I knew he could let poor Phin off from being a 
soldier. I had often heard how this same Blarney 
Stone would give people a moving discourse; and 
sure, I thought I'd need to kiss it, before I could 
stand up and tell my story to a great lord. That is 
all, yer ladyship." 

"Oh, little girl!" cried Fanny, joyfully, "you 
need not kiss the old stone for that, for my papa is 
— " Here the little girl caught a warning look 
from her father, and paused suddenly. 

" What is your name ? " asked Lord Clare. 

"Norah McCarthy, yer honor." 

"Ah, quite a pretty name. And to obtain your 
brother's discharge you have come to Blarney Castle, 
ray poor child ? " said Lord Clare, laying his hand 
gently on the little girl's head. 

" Yes, and will yer honor kindly point out the 
stone to me ? for I must go back to Cork this day." 

Lord Clare took her by the hand, and pointed 
down to the stone, in the outside wall. 

"Ah," cried Norah, in a tone of grief, "how can 
I reach it there ? and where am I to get the heart 
to speak up to the lord lieutenant for poor Phin ? " 

Just then, an idea of testing the courage and 
devotion of the child occurred to. Lord Clare. Un- 
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winding from his waist a long, silk, military sash, 
he said, "If you will let me tie this around you 
under your arms, and let you down by it, you can 
kiss the Blarney Stone, and I will draw you up 
again. Are you brave enough to venture?" 

At first Norah grew dizzy and shrank back. Then 
she looked up into the calm, kind eyes of Lord Clare, 
and said she would go. As he tied the sash firmly 
about her, she said, — " If yer honor finds me heavy, 
you'll not let me fall, for sure you have a colleen 
(girl) of your own." 

She put up a little prayer when she went over the 
wall, which I doubt not was lovingly listened to by 
Him Who blessed little children. Safely she was 
lowered to the stone, and eagerly she pressed against 
it her soft re^ lips. Then she called out, " I've done 
it, yer honor ; now pull me up, if you plase." 

As Lord Clare lifted her up over the parapet, 
Fanny flung her arms about her and kissed her, 
calling her " the best and bravest girl in the world." 

The ladies and gentlemen of the party all gave 
her presents of money, but Norah seemed in a hurry 
to get away. 

" Where are you going?" asked one. 

" Back to Cork, sure, to find the lord lieutenant. 
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while the feel of the Blarney Stone is on my 
lips." 

"But how will you get to speak to him?" 

'' Ah, then, I cannot tell ; but the saints will help 
me, maybe." 

" I will tell you what to do," said Lord Clare. 
^^ Come to the Royal Hotel, where he lodges, just 
after the review, to-day." 

"But hadn't I better wait till after his lordship 
has dined ? " asked Norah, " for I have heard that 
gentlemen are better natured after dinner." 

^'Ah, you are a shrewd child," said Lord Clare, 
laughing, " but you forget that you have kissed the 
Blarney Stone, and need not fear even a hungry lord 
lieutenant. Come at the time I set." 

"And keep up good courage," whispered Fanny. 
"You can't expect any help from the fairies, for 
there are no such little folks nowadays; but there 
are the angels, you know — and my papa, he is 
almost as good as a fairy." 

At the hour appointed the lord lieutenant was 
standing in his parlor with a group of officers and 
ladies in full dress about him. Norah was dazzled 
by the sight of so much splendid dress, and went 
forward with timid steps to the lord lieutenant. 
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She stood before him, her eyes cast down, and a 
painful blush overspreading her artless face. Then, 
in a trembling voice she began : " Will yer honor 
plase to let our poor Phin go ? Sure, with all these 
fine soldiers, you'll never miss him, and then " — here 
she stammered and broke down. 

Covering her face with her hands, she cried out, 
" Bad luck to the Blarney Stone ! There's no good 
in it at all, at all — sorra a word more will it give 
me to spake." 

Lord Clare laughed at this — and Norah dropped 
her hands and looked up full in his face, for the 
first time. In an instant, her eyes flashed joyfully, 
she clapped her hands and cried, ^^ Blessed Saint 
Patrick, it is himself ! " 

The next moment Fanny was at her side, whis- 
pering joyfully, "Didn't I tell you my papa was 
almost as good as a fairy ? " 

To make a long story short, I will say that Phin 
McCarthy's discharge was soon obtained. Norah 
went to live in Dublin Castle, as the maid and 
playmate of Lady Frances. She was treated more 
as a friend than as a servant by all Lord Clare's 
household, for she was as good as she was 
beautiful. 
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Lord Clare one day explained to Norah, that there 
was no power in the Blarney Stone whatever. 

Norah smiled and blushed at his earnest words. 

But she answered in her sweet brogue : " My Lady 

Frances told me long ago that the fairies were all 

a pretty fable, and the Blarney Stone was like any 

other stone, just. I'll let the fairies go, but by your 

lordship's leave and hers, I will stand by the Blarney 

Stone, for the good fortune it has brought me." 

— Gbace Greenwood. 

DANIEL IN THE LIONS' DEN 

ac cused' al'ter eth es tab'lish eth 

as sem'bled re gard'eth con tin'u al ly 

es tablish stat'ute lam'en ta ble 

It pleased Darius to set over the kingdom an hun- 
dred and twenty princes, and over these three presi- 
dents, of whom Daniel was first ; and the king thought 
to set him over the whole realm. 

Then the presidents and princes sought to find oc- 
casion against Daniel concerning the kingdom ; but 
they could find none occasion nor fault. Then said 
these men, We shall not find any occasion against 
this Daniel, except we find it against him concerning 
the law of his God. 
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Then these presidents and princes assembled to- 
gether to the king, and said thus to him : King Da- 
rius, live forever. All the presidents of the kingdom, 
the governors, and the princes decree, that whosoever 
shall ask a petition of any god or man for thirty days, 
save of thee, king, he shall be cast into the den of 
lions. 

Now, king, establish the decree, and sign the 
writing, that it be not changed, according to the 
law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth 
not. 

Wherefore King Darius signed the writing and the 
decree. 

Now when Daniel knew that the writing was signed, 
he went into his house ; and, his windows being open 
in his chamber toward Jerusalem, he kneeled upon 
his knees three times a day, and prayed, and gave 
thanks before his God. 

Then these men assembled, and found Daniel pray- 
ing before his God. Then they came near, and spake 
before the king. 

Hast thou not signed a decree, that every man 
that shall ask a petition of any god or man within 
thirty days, save of thee, king, shall be cast into 
the den of lions ? The king answered and said. 
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The thing is true, according to the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, which altereth not. 

Then answered they, and said before the king, 
That Daniel regarded not thee, king, but maketh 
his petition three times a day. Then the king, when 
he heard these words, was sore displeased with him- 
self, and set his heart on Daniel to deliver him. 

Then these men said unto the king, Know, O 
king, that the law of the Medes and Persians is, that 
no decree nor statute, which the king establisheth 
may be changed. 

Then the king commanded, and they brought Dan- 
iel, and cast him into the den of lions. Now the 
king spake and said unto Daniel, Thy God, whom 
thou servest continually. He will deliver thee. 

And a stone was brought, and laid upon the 
mouth of the den ; and the king sealed it with 
his own signet. Then the king went to his palace, 
and passed the night fasting: and his sleep went 
from him. 

Then the king arose very early in the morning, and 
went in haste unto the den of lions. And when he 
came to the den, he cried with a lamentable voice 
unto Daniel : and the king spake and said to Daniel, 
Daniel, servant of the living God, is thy God, 
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whom thou servest continually, able to deliver thee 
from the lions ? 

Then said Daniel unto the king, O king, live for- 
ever. My God hath sent His angel, and hath shut the 
lions' mouths, that they have not hurt me. 

Then was the king exceeding glad for him, and 
commanded that they should take Daniel up out of 
the den. So Daniel was taken up out of the den, and 
no manner of hurt was found upon him, because he 
believed in his God. 

And the king commanded, and they brought those 

men which had accused Daniel, and they cast them 

into the den of lions, them, their children, and their 

wives ; and the lions had the mastery of them, and 

brake all their bones in pieces or ever they came at 

the bottom of the den. 

— The Bible. 



A NIGHT WITH A WOLF 
belat'ed bruised stimned 

Little one, come to my knee ! 

Hark how the rain is pouring 
Over the roof, in the pitch-black night. 

And the wind in the woods a-roaring ! 



1 1 



Hush, my darling, and listen, 

Then pay for the story with kisses : 

Father was lost in the pitch-black night, 
In just 8uch a storm as this is ! 



High up on the lonely mountains, 

Where the wild men watched and waited ; 
Wolves in the forest, and bears in the bush. 

And I on my path belated. 

The rain and the night together 

Came down, and the wind came after, 
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Bending the props of the pine-tree roof 
And snapping many a rafter. 

I crept along in the darkness, 

Stunned, and bruised, and blinded — 

Crept to a fir with thick-set boughs, 
And a sheltering rock behind it. 

There, from the blowing and raining, 
Crouching, I sought to hide me : 

Something rustled, two green eyes shone, 
And a wolf lay down beside me. 

Little one, be not frightened ; 

I and the wolf together. 
Side by side, through the long, long night, 

Hid from the awful weather. 

His wet fur pressed against me ; 

■ 

Each of us warmed the other ; 
Each of us felt, in the stormy dark, 
That beast to man was brother. 

And when the falling forest 
No longer crashed in warning. 

Each of us went from our hiding place 
Forth in the wild, wet morning. 
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Darling, kiss me in payment ! 

Hark, how the wind is roaring ; 
Father's house is a better place 

When the stormy rain is pouring ! 

— Bayard Taylor. 

THESEUS 

PART I. HOW THESEUS LIFTED THE STONE 
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Once upon a time there was a princess in Troezene. 
Aithra was her name. She had one fair son, named 
Theseus, the bravest lad in all the land. Aithra never 
smiled but when she looked at him, for her husband 
had forgotten her, and lived far away. 

When Theseus was full fifteen years old, she took 
him up with her to the temple. She led him to a tall 
plane tree, beneath whose shade grew arbutus and 
purple heather bushes. 

"Theseus, my son," she said, " go into that thicket 
and you will find at the plane-tree foot a great flat 
stone. Lift it, and bring me what lies underneath." 

Then Theseus pushed bis way through the thick 
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bushes, and saw that they had not been moved for 
many a year. And searching among their roots he 
found a great flat stone, all overgrown with ivy and 
moss. 

He tried to lift it, but he could not And he tried 
till the sweat ran down his brow from heat, and the 
tears from his eyes for shame; but all w^as of no avail. 

And at last he came back to his mother, and said, 
" I have found the stone, but I cannot lift it ; nor do I 
think that any man could in all Troezene." 

Then she sighed, and said: "The gods wait long; 
but they are just at last. Let it be for another year.** 
Then she took him by the hand, and came down again 
with Theseus to her home. 

And when a full year was past, she led Theseus up 
again to the temple, and bade him lift the stone ; but 
he could not. 

Then she sighed, and said the same words again, 
and went down, and came again the next year. But 
Theseus could not lift the stone then, nor the year 
after. 

He longed to ask his mother the meaning of that 
stone, and what might lie underneath it ; but her face 
was so sad, that he had not the heart to ask. 

So he said to himself, " The day shall surely come 
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when I will lift that stone, though no man in Troezene 
can." And in order to grow strong, he spent all his 
days in wrestling, and boxing, and hurling, and taming 
horses, and in hunting the boar and the bull. At last 
upon all the mountains there was n:> bunter so swift 
as Theseus, and all the people said, "Surely the gods 
are with the lad." 

And when his eighteenth year was past, Aithra led 
him up again to the temple, and said, " Theseus, lift 
the stone this day, or never know who you are/' And 
Theseus went into the thicket, and stood over the 
stone, and tugged at it; and it moved. 

Then his spirit swelled within him, and he said, " If 
I break my heart in my body, it shall up." And he 
tugged at- it once more, and lifted it, and rolled it 
over with a shout. 

And when he looked beneath it, on the ground lay 
a sword of bronze, with a hilt of glittering gold, and 
by it a pair of golden sandals. He caught them up, 
and burst through the bushes like a wild boar, and 
leapt to his mother, holding them high above his head. 

But when she saw them she wept long in silence, 
hiding her fair face in her shawl. Theseus stood by 
her wondering, and wept also, he knew not why. 

And when she was tired of weeping, she lifted up 
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her head and said, ''Hide them in your bosom, The$eus^ 
my son, and oome with me where we can look down 
upon the sea." 

Then they went outside the sacred wall, and lookod 
down over the bright blue sea. 

*^Do you see this land at our feet ?" said his mother* 

And he said, "Yes, this is Troezene, where I was 
born and bred." 

And she said, "It is but a little land, barren and 
rocky, and looks toward the bleak northeast. Do you 
see that land beyond ? " 

"Yes, that is where the Athenian people dwell.** 

"That is a fair land and large, Theseus, my son. It 
looks toward the sunny south ; a land of olive oil and 
honey, the joy of gods and men. What would you 
do, Theseus, my son, if you were king of such a 
land?" 

Then the heart of Theseus grew great within him, 
and he said, " If I were king of such a land, I would 
rule it wisely and well in wisdom and in might." 

And Aithra smiled, and said, "Take, then, the sword 
and the sandals, and go to ^Egeus, king of Athens, 
and say to him, ^The stone is lifted, but whose is the 
pledge beneath it?' Then show him the sword and 
the sandals, and take what the gods shall send/' 

cob's fodsth r. — 21 
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Then his mother kissed Theseus, and wept over him; 
and went into the temple, and Theseus saw her no 
more. 

PART II. HOW THESEUS CAME TO HIS OWN 

stead'fast ly hos pi taVi ty re joiced' thresh'old 
strode monasters shoul'ders pal'ace 

[On his journey to the court of Athens, Theseus killed many 
monsters that beset his path. His fame grew great and went 
before him, so that all knew of his mighty deeds.] 

So Theseus went up through Athens, and all the 
people ran out to see him. And all cried, *^Here 
comes the hero ! " But Theseus went on sadly and 
steadfastly. He went straight into iEgeus's hall, and 
stood upon the threshold and looked round. 

There he saw his cousins sitting about the table, 
at the wine. There they sat and feasted, and 
laughed, and passed the wine cup round. 

Theseus frowned, and said under his breath, " No 
wonder the land is full of robbers, while such as 
these bear rule.'' 

" Holla, tall stranger at the door, what is your will 
to-day ? " cried his cousins. 

" I come hither to ask for hospitality." 
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*^ Then take it, and welcome. You look like a hero 
and bold warrior ; and we like such to drink with us/' 

*'' I ask no hospitality of you ; I ask it of iEgeus, 
the king, the master of this house." 

At that some growled, and some laughed, and 
shouted, " Heyday, we are all masters here." 

" Then I am master as much as the rest of you," 
said Theseus. He strode past the table up the hall, 
and looked around for ^geus ; but he was nowhere 
to be seen. 

" This is a forward fellow," cried the cousins, " he 
ought to be thrust out at the door." But each 
man's neighbor whispered in return, " His shoulders 
are broad ; will you rise and put him out ? " So 
they all sat still where they were. 

Then Theseus called to the servants, and said, 
" Go tell King JEgeus, your master, that Theseus of 
Troezene is here, and asks to be his guest awhile." 

A servant ran and told ^geus, where he sat in 
his chamber within. When ^Egeus heard of Troe- 
zene, he turned pale and red again, and rose from 
his seat trembling. . 

^geus came out into the hall. When Theseus saw 
him, his heart leapt into his mouth and he came close 
to iEgeus, and drew from his bosom the sword and 
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tlie sandals, and said the words which his mother 
had bidden him. 

And Mgeus stepped back a pace, and looked at 
the lad till his eyes grew dim., Then he cast himself 
on his neck, and wept, and Theseus wept on his 
neck till they had no strength left to weep more. 

Then iEgeus tm*ned to all the people, and cried, 
" Behold my son, a better man than his father was 
before him.'' 

Who, then, were mad but the cousins who had 
hoped to have the kingdom for their own. And one 
shouted, " Shall we make room for an upstart who 
comes from we know not where ? " And another, 
" If he be one, we are more than one ; and the 
stronger can hold his own." 

And one shouted one thing and one another ; for 
they were hot and wild with wine ; but all caught 
swords and lances off the wall, where the weapons 
hung around, and sprang forward to Theseus, and 
Theseus sprang forward to them. 

And he cried, " Go in peace, if you will, my 
cousins; but if riot, your blood be on your own 
heads." But they rushed at him ; and then stopped 
short and railed at him, as curs stop and bark when 
they rouse a lion from his lair. 
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But one hurled a lance from the rear rank, which 
passed close by Theseus's head, and at that Theseus 
rushed forward, and the fight began indeed. Twenty 
against one they fought, and yet Theseus beat them 
all. 

Those who were left fled down into the town, 
where the people set on them, and drove them out, 
till Theseus was left alone in the palace, with iEgeus, 
his new-found father. 

Before nightfall all the town came up, with 
dances and songs. They rejoiced all the night long, 
because their king had found a noble son and an heir 
to his royal house. 

PART III. A NEW VENTURE FOR THESEUS 
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Theseus stayed with his father all the winter. 
When the spring equinox drew near, all the Athe- 
nians grew sad and silent. Theseus saw it, and asked 
the reason, but no one would answer him a word. 

Then he went to his father, and asked him ; but 
Mgeus turned away his face and wept. 
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" Do not ask, my son, beforehand, about evils which 
must happen. It is enough to face them when they 
come." 

And when the spring equinox came, a herald came 
to Athens, and stood in the market, and cried, " 
people and king of Athens, where is your yearly 
tribute ? " Then a great lamentation arose through- 
out the city. 

But Theseus stood up to the herald, and cried, 
" And who are you, dog-faced, who dare demand 
tribute here? If I did not reverence your herald's 
staff, I would brain you with this club." 

And the herald answered proudly, for he was a 
grave and ancient man : — 

" Fair youth, I am not dog-faced, or shameless ; but 
I do my master's bidding. He is Minos, the king of 
Crete, the wisest of all kings on earth. And you 
mast surely be a stranger here, or you would know 
why I come." 

" I am a stranger here. Tell me, then, why you 
came?" 

" To fetch the tribute which King ^geus promised 
to Minos. For Minos conquered all this land when 
he came hither with a great fleet of ships, enraged 
about the murder of his son. For his son came 



Theseus before his Falher, 
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hither to the games, and overcame all the Greeks in 
the sports. The people honored him as a hero, 
but ^geus feared lest he should take away the 
scepter from him. So he plotted against his life, and 
slew him basely, no man knows how or where. 

"So Minos came hither and avenged him. He 
would not depart till this land had promised him 
tribute, seven youths and seven maidens, every year. 
They go with me in a black-sailed ship, till they 
come to hundred-citied Crete." 

And Theseus ground his teeth together, and said, 
" Wert thou not a herald, I would kill thee, for saying 
such things of my father. But I will go to him, and 
know the truth." 

So he went to his father, and asked him ; but he 
turned away his head and wept, and said, " Break not 
my heart by questions; it is enough to endure in 
silence." 

Then Theseus groaned inwardly, and said, " I will 
go myself with these youths and maidens, and kill 
Minos upon his royal throne." 

But jEgeus shrieked and cried, " You shall not go, 
my son, the light of my old age. You are to rale 
this people, after I am dead and gone. You shall not 
go, to die horribly, as those youths and maidens die. 
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Minos thrusts them into a labyrinth among the rocks. 
From that labjTrinth no one can escape before they 
meet the Mmotam", the monster who feeds u[Km the 
flesh of men. There he devours them horribly, and 
they never see this land again." 

Then Theseus grew red, and his ears tingled, and 
his heart beat loud within his bosom. And he stood 
awhile like a tall stone pillar, on the cliffs above 
some hero's grave. 

At last he spoke : 

" Therefore all the more I will go with them^ and 
slay the accursed beast. This Minotaur sliall go the 
road which they have gone, and Minos himself, if he 
dare stay me." 

" But how will you slay him, my son ? For you 
must leave your club and your armor behind, and he 
cast to the monster, defenseless and naked like the 
rest." 

And Theseus said, " Are there no stoncvs in that 
labyrinth ; and have I not fists and teeth ? " 

Then ^geus clung to his knees ; but hn would not 
hear. At last he let him go, weeping bitterly. Ili» 
said only this one word, — 

" Promise me but this ; if you return in poacM^ (4iko 
down the black sail of the ship (for I Hhall wiitrh 
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for it all day upon the cliffs), and hoist instead a 
white sail. Then I may know afar off that you are 
safe." 

And Theseus promised. 

He then went to the market place where the herald 
stood, while they drew lots for the youths and 
maidens, who were to sail in that doleful crew. 
And the people stood wailing and weeping, as the 
lot fell on this one and that. 

Theseus, however, strode into the midst, and 
cried, — 

" Here is a youth who needs no lot. I will myself 
be one of the seven." 

And the herald asked in wonder, " Fair youth, 
know you whither you are going ? " 

And Theseus said, " I know. Let us go down to 
the black-sailed ship." 

So they went down to the black-sailed ship, seven 
maidens, and seven youths, and Theseus before them 
all, and the people following them lamenting. 

But Theseus whispered to his companions, " Have 
hope, for the monster is not immortal." Then their 
hearts were comforted a little ; but they wept as they 
went on board, and as they sailed on toward their 
deaths in Crete. 
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At last they came to Crete and to the palace of 
Minos, the great king. His ships were as many as 
the sea gulls, and his palace like a marble hill. And 
he sat among the pillars of the hall, upon his throne 
of beaten gold. 

But Theseus stood before Minos, and they looked 
each other in the face. And Minos bade take them 
to prison, and cast thern to the monster one by 
one. 

Then Theseus cried, — 

*^ A boon, Minos. Let me be thrown first to the 
beast. For I came hither for that very purpose, of 
my own will, and not by lot." 

" Who art thou, then, brave youth ? " 

" I am the son of him whom of all men thou 
hatest most, iEgeus, the king of Athens, and I am 
come here to end this matter." 

And Minos thought, " The lad means to atone by 
his own death for his father's sin; " and he answered 
at last mildly, — 
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*^ Go back in peace, my son. It is a pity that one 
so brave should die." 

But Theseus said, " I have sworn that I will not 
go back till I have seen the monster face to face." 

At that Minos frowned, and said, " Then thou 
shalt see him ; take the madman away." 

And they led Theseus away into the prison, with 
the other youths and maidens. 

But Ariadne, Minos's daughter, saw him, as she 
came out of her white stone hall. She loved him for 
his courage and his majesty, and said, " Shame that 
such a youth should die ! " 

By night she went down to his prison and 
said : — 

" Flee down to your ship at once, for I have bribed 
the guards before the door. Flee, you and all your 
friends, and go back in peace to Greece; and take 
me, take me with you ! for I dare not stay after you 
are gone. My father will kill me miserably, if he 
knows w^hat I have done." 

And Theseus stood silent awhile, for he was as- 
tonished by her beauty. At last he said, " I cannot 
go home in peace, till I have seen and slain this 
Minotaur and put an end to the terrors of my lan^J." 

"And will you kill the Minotaur? How, then?" 
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" I know not, nor do I care ; but he must be strong, 
if he be too strong for me." 

Then she loved him all the more, and said, " But 
when you have killed him, how will you find your 
way out of the labyrinth ? " 

"I know not, neither do I care; but it must be 
a strange road, if I do not find it out before I have 
eaten up the monster's carcass." 

Then she loved him all the more, and said : — 

" Fair youth, you are too bold ; but I can help you, 
weak as I am. I will give you a sword, and with 
that, perhaps, you may slay the beast; and a clew 
of thread, and by that, perhaps, you may find your 
way out again. Only promise. me, that if you escape 
safe, you will take me home with you to Greece ; for 
my father will surely kill me, if he knows what I 
have done." 

Then Theseus laughed, and said, " Am I not safe 
enough now?" And he hid the sword in his bosom, 
and rolled up the clew in his hand. Then Ariadne 
went away, and Theseus lay down and slept sweetly. 

And when evening came, the guards came in and 
led him away to the labyrinth. 

And he went down into that doleful gulf, through 
winding paths among the rocks, under caverns, and 
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arches, and galleries, and over heaps of fallen stone 
And he turned on the left hand, and on the right 
hand, and went up and down, till his head was 
dizzy ; but all the while he held the clew. For when 
he went in he had fastened it to a stone, and left it 
to unroll out of his hand as he went on ; and it 
lasted him till he met the Minotaur, in a narrow 
chasm between black cliffs. 

And when he saw him, he stopped awhile, for he 
had never seen so strange a beast. His body was 
a man's ; but his head was the head of a bull ; and 
his teeth were the teeth of a lion; and with them 
he tore his prey. And when he saw Theseus he 
roared, and put his head down, and rushed right 
at him. 

But Theseus stepped aside nimbly, and as he 
passed by, cut him in the knee. Ere he could turn 
in the narrow path, he followed him, and stabbed 
him again and again from behind, till the monster ' 
fled bellowing wnldly. Never before had he felt a 
wound. And Theseus followed him at full speed, 
holding the clew of thread in his left hand. 

Thus on through cavern after cavern, under dark 
ribs of sounding stone, and up rough glens and torrent- 
beds to the edge of the eternal snow, went they, the 
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hunter and the hunted. How the hills echoed to 
the monster's bellow ! 

At last Theseus came up with him, where he lay 
panting on a slab among the snow, and caught him 
by the horns, and forced his head back, and drove 
the keen sword through his throat. 

Then he turned, and went back limping and weary, 
feeling his way down by the clew of thread. At last 
he came to the mouth of that doleful place, and saw 
waiting for him, whom but Ariadne ! 

And he whispered, " It is done ! " and showed her 
the sword. She laid her finger on her lips, and led 
him to the prison, and opened the doors, and set all 
the prisoners free. The guards slept heavily, for she 
had silenced them with wine. . 

Then they fled to the ship together, and leapt on 
board, and hoisted up the sail. The night lay dark 
around them. They passed through Minos's ships, 
and escaped all safe to Naxos, where Ariadne became 
Theseus*s wife. 

But alas ! Theseus forgot to put up the white 
sail. Now ^geus, his father, strained his old eyes 
across the sea, to see the ship afar. And when he 
saw the black sail, and not the white one, he gave 
up Theseus for dead. In his grief he fell into the 
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sea, and died, so that it is called the ^gean Sea to 

this day. 

And now Theseus was king of Athens, and he 

guarded it and ruled it well. 

— Charles Kingsley. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
suf ficed^ arch'an'gel cher'u bim ser'a phim 

In the bleak midwinter 

Frosty wind made moan, 
Earth stood hard as iron, 

Water like a stone ; 
Snow had fallen, snow on snow, 

Snow on snow, 
In the bleak midwinter 

Long ago. 

Our God, Heaven cannot hold Him 

Nor earth sustain ; 
Heaven and earth shall flee away, 

When He comes to reign. 
In the bleak midwinter 

A stable place sufficed 
The Lord God Almighty, 

Jesus Christ. 



The Holy NighL 
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Angels and archangels 

May have gathered there ; 
Cherubim and seraphim 

Thronged the air. 
But only His Mother, 

In her maiden bliss, 
Worshiped her beloved 

With a kiss. 

What can I give Him ? 

Poor as I am ? 
If I were a shepherd, 

I would bring a lamb ; 
If I were a wise man, 

I would do my part, — 

Yet what I can I give Him, 

Give my heart. 

— Christina G. Rossetti. 

THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL 

PART I 

in scrip'tion mys te'ri ous mis'er a ble 

vex a'tion in vis'i ble ben e fac'tor 

per ceived' ac com'plish arch' way 

Once upon a time there was a little princess named 
Theodosia. One morning she awoke very early and, 
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as she lay in her soft bed, she heard the chiming 
of bells. She clapped her hands and said : " How 
glad I am ! I know what the bells are saying. It 
is Christmas morning ! " 

m 

She was so eager that she forgot to say her prayers. 
She forgot to call good morning to the king, her 
father, and the queen, her mother. She slipped 
out of bed and ran barefooted down the marble 
stairs into the great palace drawing-rooms to find 
what gifts the Christmas had brought her. 

As she pushed open the heavy door, she heard a 
sound like the rustling of wdngs. It frightened her 
for a minute, but the Christmas bells rang clearly 
outside and gave her courage again. Presently she 
went boldly in. Ah, what a beautiful sight! It 
was not yet broad day, but there was a soft light in 
the vast room that seemed to come from a great 
white pearl that hung from the center of the ceiling. 

"Ah!" thought Theodosia, "how I wish my 
presents might be pearls ! " 

Then she looked again, and saw around the hall 
tablets with golden letters, and on each was a name. 
There was the king's name, and the queen's name, 
and the name of every one of the royal household. 
Under each was a heap of beautiful gifts. 
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Her own name she could scarcely see, for it was at 
the other end of the long hall. She ran toward it, 
saying to herself, " I don't care what other folks are 
going to have. I want to see my pretty gifts." At 
last she came to the tablet on which her name ap- 
peared. Alas ! there was nothing under it, only a 
black leather bag. Upon it were these words, " This 
is for the selfish Theodosia." 

Still she thought that perhaps it might contain 
something beautiful for her, and she quickly raised 
it from the floor. But it was locked, and there was 
no key. All she found was another inscription en- 
graved in small, fine letters, in the steel of the 
lock, — "I am worth much to him who can open 
me!" 

The poor little princess stamped her bare feet on 
the cold floor. She was ready to cry with vexation, 
only she was too proud. Suddenly she saw in one of 
the mirrors a dazzling and beautiful angel standing 
behind her. She was not frightened, for, even in the 
glass, she could see that he was gentle and kind. 
His garments were white as snow, and his face was 
fairer than the fairest picture ever thought of in a 
dream. 

Little Theodosia began to grow calmer as she saw 
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his soft, clear eyes fixed upon her. She turned to 
hirn at once and said, " I know who you are. You 
are the Christmas Angel." 

Strange to say, at that moment she perceived that 
the great pearl no longer hung from the center of. 
the ceiling, but shone upon the angel's brow. 

He smiled a smile like sunshine, and then grew 
very grave and sad. 

" Poor child ! " he said, " you do not know the 
secret that unlocks all treasures. But if you will 
come with me, we will find some one who can tell us." 

Then he held out his hand, and Theodosia put her 
hand in it at once, for she had no fear of him. Out 
through the door they went, and out through the 
great archway of the palace into the wide, wide 
world. It seemed to Theodosia that her feet scarcely 
touched the ground. In one hand she grasped tightly 
the mysterious bag, and every little while she looked 
up at the beautiful face of the angel, upon whose 
brow the great pearl shone like a star. 

As they passed through the quiet streets, they saw 
few people stirring. And as they walked, the angel 
began to tell her the old sweet story of the first 
Christmas Day, and of the Christmas gift of the 
child Jesus which the dear God made to the world 
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He loved. He told how the kings and wise men 
came from far countries with rich offerings in their 
hands, and how the angels sang for joy. 

Theodosia looked up and said timidly, " And were 
you there?" The angel seemed to be looking at 
some fair vision a long way off, as he said, low and 
sweetly, " Yes, I was there." 

Then the angel went on to tell how lovely was the 
child Jesus, so that all who looked upon Him, loved 
Him and began to love one another also. And then 
he said, " Little Theodosia, do you know the mean- 
ing of Christmas?" Theodosia was silent, for she 
knew she had forgotten all this in her eagerness for 
her own pleasure. Presently she took courage and 
said, " I know it means that Jesus is born into the 
world." 

And the Christmas bells sounded, and sounded, 
and seemed to say, "Peace on earth and good will 
toward men." 

By and by the angel stopped at a low cottage, and 
opened the door. They went into the poor, cheerless 
room, but they were not seen. One cannot see the 
spirits of heaven when they choose to be invisible. 
As for Theodosia, the angel covered her with a cor- 
ner of his robe. 
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THere was a tallow candle burning on the table, 
and a pale woman sat by it. She was sewing on ^ 
piece of work which she had risen early in the day to 
accomplish. A little boy had crawled from his mis- 
erable bed in the corner, and was trying to light a 
fire of chips and cinders gathered in the street. He 
was crying silently from cold and hunger. Arid the 
pale mother lifted her eyes to heaven, and murmured 
over and over again, as if it were the only prayer she 
could remember, " Give us this day our daily bread." 

Theodosia had never heard of such misery. All 
her little troubles melted from her mind, and she 
thought, "Oh, why can I not do something to help 
these poor people ! " She could not bear to wait . 
until she could ask the king to help them. 

Just then she looked down, and behold ! the bag 
had opened a little way of itself. Within, she saw 
the gleam of silver money. In an instant, and before 
it shut altogether again, she scattered a handful of 
money in the room. 

Wonderful to tell, the silver' shower never struck 
the floor, but seemed to vanish in mid-air. And lo ! 
a bright fire went leaping up the chimney, and on the 
table was food in plenty, and the little boy and his 
happy mother were thanking God, and blessing the 
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unknown benefa<:tor. A* the anzel led tiie Ii-^ppy 
Theodosia away. sLe th'jTi^rir th^ Christmas belU 
were savincr, - Xakel. and ve cl jzh^l me : hunjjrv, 
and ve save me meat : verilv I ^av unto vou, ve did 
it unto me!" 

PART n 

ig'no rant masr nifi cent dis ci'ple 

hes'i ta ted in nu'mer a ble in'no cence 

It was broad davlitfht now. Theodosia and the 
angel soon found theoL-elves in an upper chamber, in 
another part of the city. There were a dozen little 
children in the room. They had scraps of newspapers 
and one or two tattered l>ooks from which they were 
learning to read and spell. 

In the midst stood the teacher, a poor young fac- 
tory girl. She taught the little ones of the neighbor- 
hood every morning at daybreak, before going to her 
work. She did this Ijecause she would not let them 
go ignorant for want of her help. 

Theodosia heard her say : *^ Now let us go through 
our lesson quickly. Then we will all go and have a 
Christmas holiday, looking at the fine things in the 
stores and the pretty ladies in the street. Who knows ? 
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Perhaps the king and the queen and the princess may 
ride by." 

When Theodosia heard that, she thought, " How 
I should like to help these little ones ! They have 
no pleasure but in looking at the pleasure of other 
people." The bag opened halfway of itself, and 
she saw there was gold in it. 

For a moment she hesitated. "With this gold," 
she thought, " I could buy myself a necklace of pearls 
that I wish so much to have ! " 

Just then the bag began slowly to shut up again. 
Theodosia gave one look at the little children, and 
quickly drew from it all the gold, which she scattered 
in the room. 

The room changed by magic into a beautiful school- 
room. The happy children were wreathing it in green. 
The teacher, no longer a poor factory girl, but a fair 
and gentle woman, was about to distribute to them 
their Christmas gifts. 

Theodosia wished much to stay, but the angel drew 
her away. When they were once more in the street, 
the angel said, " Do you know the secret now ? " Theo- 
dosia said nothing, but the Christmas bells rang out: — 

" Not what we get; but what we give, 
Makes up our treasure while we live ! " 



This time the iz^I lific^i i-er fr?ci :h^ <?i*rth* ami 
carried her swifilT .:• v^r zhr -s^b:- le i^mi and over ntanv 
other lands. SLe si-jr b:^ niiz.v t-^ec-i^'e ther^ vrer^ 
who did no: ve: k:.*- jt w1^:j CLriscIt*.w^ inevin:, Ye^ 
many thoiisii>l> -f tLrrci Lvi n^e-ver heard ot Christ 
who was Ynjm in Be:L!«rL»e^:n- Her heart was now s^^ 
warm with the CLri-tmas vjve tLa: >he eoiild not bear 
to think of so uvi-h <iu and <*:»rr»:»w. This time she 
put her hand on the l*»:-k of the bag, saving tohen?elf* 
" If there is anv morv of the masrioal monev in it, 1 
will throw it down np-n this poor, unhappy, wioketl 
world." 

The bag opened very easily, but there was nothing 
in it save a magnificent necklace of pearls I In vain 
she looked for silver and gold. She must either give 
up the necklace of pearls or nothing. 

So she took one more look at the beautiful v^ems, 
and then flung them down upon the eiirtli* The 
necklace broke as it fell, scattering the pearls far and 
wide. Where every pearl fell, behold thei^ an^so by 
magic a church or a mission school, and in all lan- 
guages were heard the songs of thanksgiving* 

The angel said to her, " Now see, your bag is 
empty ; are you not sorry ? '* 

But Theodosia looked straight into his kind oyos, 
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and said, "•■ I have found the secret now ! " And the 
Christmas befls rang out, " It is more blessed to give 
than to receive ! " 

Then the angel caught her to his bosom with great 
joy. Flying swiftly through the air, he brought her 
back to the palace of the king. Lo ! in the great hall 
were all the gifts still piled, and the king and queen 
had not come. 

He carried Theodosia to the place where her name 
was. Behold ! there lay the black bag wide open 
and full of gifts innumerable. On each gift was 
some curious inscription. A beautiful bouquet of 
flowers bore the words, " These are the prayers of the 
poor." Upon a crystal goblet was inscribed, " The 
disciple's reward." 

But most lovely of all was the necklace of pearls 
that hung from the tablet. Every pearl bore a name, 
like Patience, Gentleness, Truth, Innocence. Three 
pearls were larger than the rest. On the largest 
pearl, which was the very copy of the starry one upon 
the angel's brow, Theodosia read, "The greatest of 
these is Charity." 

Thus she learned the true name of the Christmas 
angel ; and he vanished away, and she saw him no 
more. 



She saw Hsc^ ii£si£ liiH- :iii»:*k Ziuc "w^a? l.k* irf-r ; *t. 
heart. Wiie: rj.»-*r*i 7.: :ii.kJt:». :; ^'a> "wc a::xJ 
empty. WLr^ .c«ec. ::c iitr svK-e :c viil.»ir>v :: cr^x* 
richer in treassire lu- 1*1* i..i:ic. Ani il*^ d.r^riwAj^ 
bells ran^ ozj&t n* -rr. • <-V,«d so j:Tf*i lie >»vXrki*^" 
and again. - Be' :•* t:*i. if G.«i ?«c» icTei ii?;. irou ^x;vl:) 
w^e to love oi>e ai/.:-:r.er-~ 

May the C"hri<nias an^i d^r^'l wi:h ewry o)^ \M" 
us, round and itoimd ibe wb.»-e vear! 

THE HEAVENLY CITY 

5«ar'do nvx ber'vl jaVinth 

chal ced'o ny ehrys'o lite aniV thy^t 

gar^nished sar'di us t nms pji rVn t 

foun da'tion chry sop'ra sus a lK>m i na'lion 

And I saw a new heaven and a new ej^rth : for 
the first heaven and the first earth woiv jvusstnl 
away ; and there was no more sea. 

And there came unto me one of tho seven anjjt^ls* 
and he carried me away in the spirit to a grt'a.t. and 
high mountain, and showed me that groat citt^y, tlu» 
holy Jerusalem, descending out of heavtui from (iod, 
having the glory of God. 
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And her light was like unto a stone most precious, 
even like a jaspar stone, clear as crystal ; and had a 
wall great and high, and had twelve gates, and at 
the gates twelve angels, and names written thereon, 
which are the names of the twelve tribes of the 
children of Israel. 

On the east, three gates; on the north, -three 
gates ; on the south, three gates ; and on the west, 
three gates. 

And the wall of the city had twelve foundations, 
and in them the names of the twelve apostles of the 
Lamb. And he that talked with me had a golden 
reed to measure the city, and the gates thereof, and 
the wall thereof. 

And the city lieth four-square, and the length is 
as large as the breadth. And he measured the 
city with the reed, twelve thousand furlongs. The 
length and the breadth, and the height of it, are 
equal. 

And the building of the wall of it was of jasper : 
and the city was pure gold, like unto clear glass. 
And the foundations of the wall of the city were 
garnished with all manner of precious stones. The 
first foundation was jasper; the second, sapphire; the 
third, a chalcedony ; the fourth, an emerald ; 
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The fifth, sardonyx; the sixth, sardius; the sev- 
enth, chrysolite ; the eighth, beryl ; the ninth, a to- 
paz ; the tenth, a chrysoprasus ; the eleventh, a 
jacinth ; the twelfth, an amethyst. 

And the twelve gates were twelve pearls; every 
several gate was of one pearl : and the street of the 
city was pure gold, as it were transparent glass. 

And I saw no temple therein : for the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it. And 
the city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, 
to shine in it : for the glory of God did lighten it, 
and the Lamb is the light thereof. 

And the nations of them which are saved shall 
walk in the light of it : and the kings of the earth 
do bring their glory and honor into it. 

And the gates of it shall not be shut at all by day : 
for there shall be no night there. And they shall 
bring the glory and honor of the nations into it. 

And there shall in no wise enter into it anything 
that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomina- 
tion or maketh a lie ; but they which are written in 

the Lamb's book of life. 

— The Bible. 
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chieftain 


con trived' 


dis ap peared' 


chrys an'the mums 


con ven'iently 


dis'ap point'ment 


chrys'o lite 


con vers'ing 


dis ci'ple 


chry sop'ra bur 


con vul'sion 


dis con'so late 


cir cu la'tion 


coun'sel 


dis cov'ered 


cir'cum stance 


coun'te nance 


dis patched' 


cit'a del 


coun'ter 


dis persed' 


col lect'ing 


cours'ers 


dis posed' 


col'um bines 


cour'te 0118 


dis tinc'tion 


com'ic al 


crea'ture 


dis tinct'ly 


com mend'ed 


crooned 


dis trib'u ted 


com mis'sioned 


cudg'el 


dis turb'ance 


com mo'tion 




doc'ument 


com pan'ion 


dan'ger ous 


draught 


com pos'ed ly 


de ci'sion 




com po'sure 


de liv'er er 


e man'ci pa'tion 


com pris'ing 


de mand'ed 


em' per or 


con clud'ed 


de not'ing 


em ployed' 


con di'tion 


de scribed' 


en chant'ment 


con fed'er ates 


de spair'ing 


en cour'ag ing 


con'fi dence 


de spatched' 


en deav'ored 


con f u'sion 


des'per ate 


en no'bled 


con'gre ga'tion 


de spised' 


e nor'mous 


con' science 


^e stroyed' 


en'vi ous 


con'scious ness 


de tach'ment 


er'mine 


con sid'cE a ble 


de ter'nii na'tion 


es pe'cial 


con sid'er ate 


de ter' mined 


es pe'cial ly 


con sist'ed 


de test'a ble 


es tab'lish 


con'so la'tion 


dif'fi cul ty 


es tab'lished 


con spic'u ous 


dif'fi dence 


es tab'lish eth 


con tin'u al ly 


di rec'tions 


e ter'nal 
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ev'i dent ly 


gal'liard 


in scribe' 


ex act'ly 


gar'nished 


in scrip'tion 


ex ag'ger ate 


geared 


in'spi ra'tions 


ex am'ined 


gird 


instruc'tor 


ex ceed'ing 


glo'ri fied 


in ten'tion 


ex change' 


gnashed 


in vis'ible 


exclania'tions 


gov'ern ment 


in'vi ta'tions 


ex clud'ed 


gra'cious ly 




ex cur'sion 


grat'i fy 


ja'cinth 


ex'ereises . 


griev'ous 




ex haust'ed 


guard' i an 


ker'chief 


ex'iles 


gud'dee 


knoll 


ex'pec ta'tions 






ex pe'ri en ces 


harpoon' 


lam'en table 


ex per'i ment 


harts' horn 


la ment'ing 


ex'pla na'tion 


hes'i ta'ted 


le'gions 


ex pres'sion 


hi'eth 


lieu ten 'ant 


ex'qui site 




loi'tered 


ex 'qui site ly 


ig'no rant 




ex'tri Gate 


im ag'i na ry 


mag nif'i cent 




im'i ta'ted 


ma hog' a ny 


fas'ci na'tion 


im i ta'tion 


man'sions 


fidg'et ed 


im me'di ate 


man'u fac'tur ing 


flur'ries 


iin me'di ate ly 


mar'shaled 


for bid 'den 


im mor'tal ized 


mar'vel 


for'eign ers 


im plore' 


mar'vel ous 


foun da'tion 


im plor'ing 


med'dle some 


f ran 'tic 


im press 'ive 


mel'an chol y 


ful'mar 


im prove'ments 


mel'o dy 


fu'ri ous ly 


in clined' 


me mo'ri al 




in'no cence 


mes'sen gers 


eral'lant ly 


in nu'mer a ble 


me'te or 
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min'i a ture 
min'strel 


par tic^u lar 
pel'i can 


proc'la ma' t ion 
pro cured' 


min'ule 
mir'a cle 


pen'guin 
per ceived' 


pro pri'e tor 
pro vi'sions 


rais'er a ble 
mis'er y 
moc'ca sins 
mon'u ment 
mor ti fi ca'tion 


per ceiv'ing 
per plexed' 
per plex'i ty 
per se vered' 
pe ti'tion 


• 

quaffed 
qual' i ties 
quan'ti ty 


mor'ti fied 


phi'al 


rai'ment 


mourn' fully 


plain 


ran'somed 


mys te'ri ous 


plight 


re bel'lion 


ne ces'si ty 
neck'er chief 
neigh 'bor hood 


plum' age 
plun'der ing 
pora'mel 
por tend' 


re ceiv'ing 
rec'og nized 
rec'ol lect'ed 
re cov'ered 


neigh' bor ing 
no bil'i ty 


pos'i tively 
pos ses'sion 


re flect'ed 
re frain' 


ob jec'tion 
ob served' 
ob'sta cle 


prec'i pice 
pre dic'tions 
prem'i ses 
prep'a ra'tion 


refuge 
re ganl'eth 
reg'i ment 
rein 'deer 


ob'sti nate 


pre serves' 


re joic'ing 


oc ca'sion 

oc ca'sion al ly 


pre sump'tion 
pre tend'ed 


re lease' 
re lent'ing 


or'a cle 
or'gan ized 
rig'i nal 


pre vail' ing 
pre vent' ing 
pre'vi ous ly 


re luc'tant 
re luc'tant ly 
re main'der 


or'na ments 

par'al lei 
par'a pet 


priv'i lege 
pro ceed'ed 
pro ces'sion 
pro claimed' 


re mained' 
re main'ing 
re mark' a ble 
ren'dered 
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re nown' 


so'journ 


trem'hiingly 


rep're sent' 


so lem'ni ty 


tre men'dous 


re proach'ful ly 


splin'ter ing • 


tres'passed 


re solved' 


stal'wart 


tri an'gu lar 


re sound' ed 


stat'u ettes' 


trump'et ers 


re tained' 


stat'ute 


m ^ ^ • 


re vealed' 


strag'gled 


un a bashed' 


re venere' 


stub'born 


un com plain' ing 


rev'er end 


stur'di ly 


un'ex pect'ed ly 

i * 1* 


rev'er ie 


sub dued' 


u'ni form 


rhyme 


sub si'ded 


vac'il la'tion 




sub' stance 


van'ished 


sac'ri fice 


suf fi'cient 


van'q uished 


sar'di us 


suf fi'cient ly 

« * . 


X 

ve'he mence 


sar'do nyx 


sug ges'tion 


vex a'tious 


sat'is fac'tion 


sulk'i ly 


vie to'ri ous 


sat'is fac'to ry 


sur vive' 


vic'to ry 


sa'vor y 


sus pect'ed 


viff 'or ous 


scat'tered 


sus pend'ed 


vin'e gar 
vi'sions 


scheme 


sus pi'cion 


scorn'ful ly 


sylph 


vol'un teers' 


sec' re ta ry 


sym'pa thize 




self-re li'ant 




war'rior 


ser'geant 


taff'rail 


wa'vered 


shel'tered 


tar'nished 


weird 


shriv'eled 


tex'ture 


whorl 


sin'ew y 


tin'gling 


wight 


sit'u a'tion 


tin'sel 


wraith 


slaugh'tered 


to'paz 


wrenched 


slav'er y 


tor'toise 


wring' ing 



PROPER NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 
feEY TO Pronunciation 



& as in file, ffite, Ifi'bor 
ti as in sen'ftte, preface 

5 as in e&re, sbfire, p&r'ent 
S, as in fim, fidd, ffit, fit tfick' 
a as in arm, far, f&'ther 

a as in ask, grfiss, dance 
a as in fi'nal, in'fant 
a as in all, awe, swarm 
e as in eve, mSte, se r€ne' 
^ as in $ vent', d6 pend' 

6 as in 6nd, mSt, 6x cuse' 
6 as in fSrn, her, Sr'mine 
e as in re 'cent, nov'd 

I as in ice, time, sight 
t as in t de'a, trt bu'nal 
1 as in 111, pin, pit'y 



5 as in Old, nOte, rOw 

6 as in 6 bey', t6 bac'c6 
as in drb, Idrd, dr'der 
5 as in odd, ndt, t5r'rid 
u as in use, pare, mute 
(l as in tl nite', hd mane' 
U as in r^de, r^'mor 

u as in full, put, push 
u as in tip, ttib 
il as in ^m, fiirl 
y as in pit'j^, in'ju r^ 
oo as in food, moon 
do as in foot, wool 
ou as in out, thou 
oi as in oil, nois'y 



N representing the nasal tone (as in French) of the preceding vowel, 
as in ensemble (fiN'sfiN'bM). 

Foreign consonant sounds are represented by the near- 
est English equivalents. 



Aaron 


A f w 

ar'un 


Alec 


ai'ek 


Abou 


a' boo 


Alfred 


al'fred 


Adhem 


a,d'hem 


Allah 


w^ fa. 

ai a 


^geus 


e'jus 


Ariadne 


ar i ad'ne 


Aithra 


a'tlira 


Arthur 


ar'thur 
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Ashford 


ash'fud 


Churchill 


church' il 


Atlantic 


atlan'tik 


Cincinnati 


sin sin na'ti 


Athens 


ath'enz 


Comet 


kom'St 


Athenians 


athe'nianz 


Conrade 


kon'rad 


Auburn 


a' burn 

•• 


Crete 


kret 


Axel 


aks'el 


Cupid 


ku'pid 


Balin 


ba'lin 


Dancer 


dan'ser 


Balthasar 


bal-tha'zar 


Daniel 


dan'i el 


Bantry 


ban'tri 


Darius 


dari'us 


Barfleur 


bar'fler' 


Dasher 


dash'er 


Barli 


bar'li 


Dermot 


der'mot 


Bedivere 


bed't ver 


Devon 


dev'un 


Ben Adhem 


ben ad' hem 


Distelfinck 


dts'tel fink 


Berold 


be'rold 


Donder 


don'der 


Bernado 


ber na'do 


Dublin 


dub'lin 


'Bijah 


bi'jah 


Dutch 


dtich 


Blarney 


blar'ni 






Blitzen 


blitz' en 


Eblis 


eb'lis 


Boxer 


box'er 


Elizabeth 


« liz'a beth 


Breton 


bre ton' 


England 


in'gland 


Bridget 


brtj'et 


Esther 


es'ter 


Brixham 


briks'am 


Europe 


u'rup 


• 




Excalibur 


eks kal'i bur 


Cannobie 


kan'no be 






Carrara 


kar ra'ra 


February 


feb'ru a ri 

• • 


Caspar 


kas'par 


Fenwicks 

• 


fen'wiks 


Cheapside 


chep'sid 


Fido 


fi'dS 


Chettie 


chet'ti 


Fitz-Stephen 


fits-ste'ven 


Chinese 


cht nez' 


Florinda 


flS rin'da 


Christian 


kris'cban 


Forsters 


for'sterz 


Christmas 


kris'nias 


France 


frans 
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Frances 


fran'sez 


Lochinvar 


lok'in var 


Franco 


fran'ko 


Lois 


16'is 






Lulu 


lu'lu 


Gandalin 


gan'dalin 






Germany 


jer'ma ni 


McCarthy 


ma kar'thi 


Giddigaddi 


gid'di gad'di 


Madonna 


ma dor^'na 


Glasgow 


glas'ko or go 


Malleville 


mal'lSvil 


Gloucester 


glos'ter 


Maltese 


mal tes' 

•• 


Godfrey 


god'fri 


Marie 


ma' rfe' 


Graemes 


gramz 


Maria 


ma ri'a 


Gretchen 


gret'chen 


Mar tin 


mar' tin 






Melirab Khan 


L me'rab kan' 


Hartley 


hart'li 


Melchior 


mel'chi or 


Heidi 


hi'dt 


Merlin 


mer'lin 


Hopeful 


hop'ful 


Midge 


midj 


Hugh 


hu 


Minos 


mi'nos 






Minotaur 


min'o tar 

•• 


India 


in'di a 


Morgan 


mor'gan 


Israel 


iz'ri el 


Musgraves 


mus'gravz 


Jasper 


jas'per 


Nathaniel 


na than'i el 


Jerusalem 


jS ru'salem 


Netherby 


neth'er bi 






Noah 


no'a 


Kaiser 


ki'zer 


Norah 


no'ra 


Kaiserblume 


ki'zSr blu'me 


Normandy 


nor' man di 


Kendall 


ken'dal 






Klover 


klo'ver 


Offerus 


off 6 rus 






Olive 


61' iv 


Lapland 


lap'land 


Oriana 


ri an' a 


Lars 


larz 






Liverpool 


liv'er pool 


Paradise 


par'a dis 


Lochgyle 


16k gil' 


Perion 


pa re on' 
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Philip 


fil'ip 


Spunk 


spunk 


Phin 


fin 


Susan 


siL^zan 


Phonny 


fon'ni 


St. Nicholas 


sant nik'o las 


Prancer 


pran'ser 


Sweden 


swe'den 


Ralph 


ralf 


Theodosia 


the'6 do'zhi a 


Raphael 


ra'fi el 


Theseus 


the'sfis 


Rouen 


roo'aN' 


Trottzene 


tre'zen 


Roy 


roi 






Ruinpelstilt- 


loom'pd- 


UUin 


ul'lin 


skin 

• 


stilts'Hen 


Ulva 


ul'va 


Schenke 


shen'ke 


Vixen 


vik'sn 


Schneehopli 


shna'hup li 






Schwaiili 


shvan'li 


Wilhelm 


vil'helm 


Scotland 


skot'land 






Solway 


s5l'\va 


Yea ton 


ye'ton 


Spitfire 


spit'fir 


Yellow 


yel'16 



SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

By EDWARD EGGLESTON 

STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS FOR 

LITTLE AMERICANS $0.40 



THIS book is eminently suited to second year pupils. 
Not only does it make learning to read an easy task, 
but it provides matter which is stimulating and enjoy- 
able. By means of interesting personal anecdotes, the child 
is made familiar with the history of our country and some of 
its leading figures. Famous warriors and patriots, states- 
men, discoverers, inventors, men of science and letters, find 
a place in these tales. Some of the stories should be known 
to every American, because they have become a kind of 
national folk-lore. The words are not too difficult, while 
the sentences and paragraphs are short. 



STORIES OF AMERICAN LIFE AND 

ADVENTURE $0.50 



HERE are presented for third year pupils exciting stories 
which tell of the adventurous pioneer life of this 
country, and which show why the national character 
is distinguished by traits of quick-wittedness, humor, self- 
reliance, love of liberty, and democratic feeling. These 
historical anecdotes include stories of Indian life, of frontier 
peril and escape, of adventures with the pirates of Colonial 
times, of daring Revolutionary feats, of dangerous whaling 
voyages, of scientific explorations, and of personal encounters 
with savages and wild beasts. With them are intermingled 
sketches of the homes, the food and drink, the birds and 
animals, the schools, and the children's plays of other times. 
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ATTRACTIVE FAIRY TALES 

NIXON -ROULET'S JAPANESE FOLK STORIES 
AND FAIRY TALES 40 cents 



THIS IS intended for supplementary reading in the 
fourth and fifth years. It is a collection oi thirty- 
four popular stories from the mythology and folk-lore 
of Japan, few of which have ever before been told in English. 
They are here retold in a simple and pleasing manner, which 
is well adapted to interest children in the strange and un- 
familiar fairy tales of the Land of the Rising Sun. A note- 
worthy feature of the book is that each story is illustrated 
by a full-page picture drawn by a Japanese artist, lending a 
peculiar charm to the volume, and distinguishing it as some- 
thing new in school book literature. 



DAVIS AND CHOW LEUNG'S CHINESE FABLES 
AND FOLK STORIES 40 cents 



ADAPTED for the third and fourth years of school. It 
has hitherto been an accepted belief that Chinese 
" literature does not possess the fable, and, con- 
sequently, the examples given in this book, which are 
familiar to the children of China, are of special interest. 
In retelling these delightful stories of Chinese home and 
school life, the authors have been most successful in preserv- 
ing their original color and charm. The tales show the differ- 
ent phases of Oriental character and habits of thought, and 
will help toward a better understanding and appreciation of 
Chinese character. The illustrations are from drawings by 
native artists. 
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NEW SERIES OF THE 

NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 

REDWAY AND HINMAN 



TWO BOOK OR FOUR BOOK EDITION 

Introductory Geography . J^.6o School Geography . . . $1.25 
In two parts, each . . .40 In two parts, each . . .75 



IN the new series of these sterling geographies emphasis is laid 
on industrial, commercial, and political geography, with just 
enough physiography to bring out the causal relations. 
•|y The text is clear, simple, interesting, and explicit. The 
pictures are distinguished for their aptness and perfect illus- 
trative character. Two sets of maps are provided, one for 
reference, and the other for study, the latter having corre- 
sponding maps drawn to the same scale. 
% The INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY develops the 
subject in accordance with the child's comprehension, each 
lesson paving the way for the next. In the treatment of the 
United States the physiographic, historical, p'^litical, industrial, 
and commercial conditions are taken up in their respective 
order, the chief industries and the localities devoted largely to 
each receiving more than usual consideration. The country 
is regarded as being divided into £ve industrial sections. 
% In the SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY a special feature is 
the presentation of the basal principles of physical and general 
geography in simple, untechnical language, arranged in num- 
bered paragraphs. In subsequent pages constant reference is 
made to these principles, but in each case accompanied by 
the paragraph number. This greatly simplifies the work, 
and makes it possible to take up the formal study of these 
introductory lessons after the remainder of the book has been 
completed. With a view to enriching the course, numerous 
specific references are given to selected geographical reading. 
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STEPS IN ENGLISH 

By A. C. McLEAN, A.M., Principal of Luckey School, 
Pittsburg; THOMAS C. BLAISDELL, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of English, Fifth Avenue Normal High School, 
Pittsburg; and JOHN MORROW, Superintendent of 
Schools, Allegheny, Pa. 



Book One. For third, fourth, and fifth years ^0.40 

Book Two. For sixth, seventh, and eighth years 60 



THIS series presents a new method of teaching language 
which is in marked contrast with the antiquated systems 
in vogue a generation ago. The books meet modern 
conditions in every respect, and teach the child how to ex- 
press his thoughts in language rather than furnish an undue 
amount of grammar and rules. 

^ From the start the attempt has been made to base the work 
on subjects in which the child is genuinely interested. Lessons 
in writing language are employed simultaneously with those in 
conversation, while picture-study, the study of literary selec- 
tions, and letter-writing are presented at frequent intervals. 
The lessons are of a proper length, well arranged, and well 
graded. The books mark out the daily work for the teacher 
in a clearly defined manner by telling him what to do, and 
when to do it. Many unique mechanical devices, e, g,f a 
labor-saving method of correcting papers, a graphic system of 
diagramming, etc., form a valuable feature of the work. 
^ These books are unlike any other series now on the 
market. They do not shoot over the heads of the pupils, 
nor do they show a marked effort in writing down to 
the supposed level of young minds. They do not contain 
too much technical grammar, nor are they filled with what 
is sentimental and meaningless. No exaggerated attention is 
given to analyzing by diagramming, and to exceptions to ordi- 
nary rules, which have proved so unsatisfactory. 
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THE ELEANOR SMITH 
MUSIC COURSE 

By ELEANOR SMITH, Head of the Department of 
Music, School of Education, University of Chicago, 
Director of Hull House Music School. 



First Book .... $0.25 
Second Book 30 



Third Book . . . : I0.40 
Fourth Book $<> 



THIS music series, consisting of four books, covers- the 
work of the primary and grammar grades. It contains 
nearly a thousand songs of exceptional charm and 
interest, which are distinguished by their thoroughly artistic 
quality and cosmopolitan character. The folk songs of many 
nations, selections from the works of the most celebrated 
masters, numerous contributions from many eminent Ameri- 
can composers, now presented for the first time, are 
included. 

Q The Eleanor Smith Music Course is graded in sympathy 
with the best pedagogical ideas — according to which every 
song becomes a study, and every study becomes a song. 
Technical points are worked out by means of real music, 
instead of manufactured exercises; complete melodies, instead 
of musical particles. Each technical point is illustrated by a 
wealth of song material. A great effort has been made to 
reduce to the minimum the number of songs having a very 
low alto. 

Q The course as a whole meets the demands of modern 
education. Modern life and modern thought require the 
richest and best of the past, combined with the richest and 
best of the present, so organized and arranged as to satisfy 
existing conditions in the school and home. The series 
is world wide in its sources, universal in its adaptation, 
and modem in the broadest and truest sense of the 
word. 
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UNITED STATES HISTORIES 

By JOHN BACH McMASTER, Professor of American 
History, University of Pennsylvania 



Primary History, j^.6o School History, ^i.oo Brief History, ^i.oo 



THESE Standard histories are remarkable for their 
freshness and vigor, their authoritative statements, 
and their impartial treatment. They give a well- 
proportioned and interesting narrative of the chief events 
in our history, and are not loaded down with extended 
and tmnecessary bibliographies. The illustrations are his- 
torically authentic, and show, besides well-known scenes 
apd incidents, the implements and dress characteristic of the 
various periods. The maps are clear and full, and well 
executed. 

^ The PRIMARY HISTORY is simply and interestingly 
written, with no long or involved sentences. Although brief, 
it touches upon all matters of real importance to schools in 
the founding and building of our country, but copies beyond 
the understanding of children are omitted. The summaries 
at the end of the chapters, besides serving to emphasize the 
chief events, are valuable for review. 

% In the SCHOOL HISTORY by far the larger part of 
the book has been devoted to the history of the United States 
since 1783. From the beginning the attention of the student 
is directed to causes and results rather than to isolated events. 
Special prominence is given to the social and economic 
development of the country. 

^ In the BRIEF HISTORY neariy one-half the book 
is devoted to the colonial period. The text proper, while 
brief, is complete in itself; and footnotes in smaller type 
permit of a more comprehensive course if desired. Short 
summaries, and suggestions for collateral reading, are provided. 
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WEBSTER'S DICTIONARIES 

School Editions Revised to Date 



PRIMARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY . . . I0.48 

Cloth, i2mOy 336 pages. Containing over 20,000 words 
and meanings, with over 400 illustrations. 

COMMON SCHOOL DICTIONARY . . . ^0.72 

Cloth, 1 2 mo, 4^2 pages. Containing over 25,000 words 
and meanings, with over 500 illustrations. 

HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY ;Jo.98 

Cloth, i2mo, 560 pages. Containing about 37,000 words 
and definitions, with over 800 illustrations. 

ACADEMIC DICTIONARY $i.so 

Cloth, 8vo, 739 pages. Containing about 60,000 words 
and definitions, with over 800 illustrations. 
Indexed, ;^i.8o. 

The same. . . Half calf, $2.^^; Indexed, |>3.oo 



WEBSTER'S DICTIONARIES are the acknowledged 
authority throughout the English-speaking world. They 
are more widely used in the home, the office, and the 
schoolroom than all others combined. They constitute a com- 
plete and progressive series, carefully graded, and adapted for 
all classes. The spelling and punctuation in all leading school- 
books arc based on these dictionaries, which are, therefore, a 
necessity to every teacher. 

^ There have bden issued cheap photographic reprints of the 
old editions of Webster's Dictionaries, and oxher cheaply made 
up books fraudulently using the Webster name. These reprints 
are of editions over fifty years old, and not only are badly 
printed, but do not contain the words in common use to-day. 
^ The genuine revised Webster's School Dictionaries are dis- 
tinguished by the circular trade mark which appears on the 
cover of each, and by the name of the American Book 
Company on the title page. 
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MILNE'S PROGRESSIVE 
ARITHMETICS 

By WILLIAM J. MILNE, Ph.D., LL.D., President of 
New York State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 



THREE BOOK SERIES 

First Book $0.35 

Second Book . . . . .40 
Third Book 45 



TWO BOOK SERIES 

First Book 1^*35 

Complete Book . . . .65 



IN these series the best modern methods of instruction have 
been combined with those older features which gave the 
author* s previous arithmetics such marvelous popularity. 
^ Built upon a definite pedagogical plan, these books teach 
the processes of arithmetic in such a way as to develop the 
reasoning .faculties, and to train the power of rapid, accurate, 
and skillful manipulation of numbers. The inductive method 
is applied, leading the pupils to discover truths for them- 
selves ; but it is supplemented by model solutions and careful 
explanations of each step. 

^ Each new topic is first carefully developed, and then en- 
forced by sufiicient practice to fix it thoroughly in the mind. 
The problems, which have been framed with the greatest care, 
relate to a wide range of subjects drawn from modern life and 
industries. Reviews in various forms are a marked feature. 
Usefulness is the keynote. 

^ In the First and Second Books the amount of work that 
may be accomplished in a half year is taken as the unit of 
classification, and the various subjects are treated topically, 
each being preceded by a brief resume of the concepts 
already acquired. In the Third Book the purely topical 
method is used in order to give the pupil a coherent 
knowledge of each subject. The Complete Book covers 
the work usually given to pupils during the last four years 
of school. 
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